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The Week. 


ConGRrEss has, of course, not sat during the week, and does not meet 
again till Jan. 10. The principal Washington news, therefore, and the 
one subject of Washington conversation, has been Mr. Stanton’s sudden 
death. It appears that he has left no property, and would never dur- 
ing his lifetime accept anything in the nature of pecuniary compensa- 
tion for the services he had rendered the country. A movement is 
therefore now on foot to present his family with a New Year's gift of 
$100,000. Perhaps one of the most pleasing results of the war has 
been the production of a class of men who seem in the popular eye 
worthy objects of this sort of testimonial. Before the war it would 
have been hard to find a man in public life for whom anybody would 
have been willing to subscribe anything after all further service had 
ceased to be expected of him. 


Mr. Stanton occupied a more prominent place in the public eye, in 
connection with the late war, than any other civilian except Mr. Lin- 
coln, and his sudden death, when just grasping a long-coveted reward, 
has produced a correspondingly profound sensation. He can hardly 
be said to have been popular. His official demeanor was anything 
but urbane, and he was violent in his prejudices, and inexorable in acting 
them out. A man intheservice he took a dislike to he generally man- 
aged to ruin before he had done with him, and was not always very 
scrupulous in the choice of means. There are few men who had much to 
do with him who have not sad stories to tell on these points, and under 
ordinary circumstances his weaknesses of temper would perhaps have 
lost him the public confidence. But the circumstances of his career 
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were not ordinary, and this fact, while it brought out his defects of 


character, brought out also certain great traits of it which will proba- 
bly hand down his name to posterity as one of the foremost men of 
his time. When people saw the confusion out of which he had to 
evoke order; the horde of scoundrels eager for public plunder, be- 
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fine thing to say of any man, and it should never be forgotten of any 
man of whom it may be said. 


What perhaps did more, however, than either his self-sacrifice or 
his integrity to win for him the popular devotion, was the fact that he 
represented to perfection the popular temper during the whole strug 
gle. He never doubted and he was never downcast, or, at all events, 
never showed signs of either; and to estimate this at its full value, it 
must be remembered that he was one of the two or three men at Wash- 
ington who could derive no consolation from the newspapers, as the 
rest of us did day by day. He always knew the truth, and it was 
generally tolerably depressing truth till the last year. He Knew, too, 
and showed he knew, as few politicians did, what war meant, and 
war he waged accordingly, hitting as hard as he could, never taking 
“counsel's opinion,” showing no bowels of compassion, sparing neither 
life nor treasure; indefatigable, insatiable, relentless, as, in truth, ¢ 
man of war has to be. He furnished oftener than was supposed the 
steel head to Mr. Lincoln’s tough lance, and has had the good fortune 
to die with the memory of his services still fresh in the public mind, 
and the generation who watched and labored with him still standing 
around him, He was a respectable lawyer, but of his powers as a poli 
tician, in the best sense of the word, there is little to be said. It is 
not unfair to presume that he would have made little mark in the 
political field in peaceful times. He had one qualification for the 
judicial bench which, in the present condition of the bench, may 
safely be set down among the highest, and led us, in spite of his faults 
of temper, to hear of his appointment with pleasure: he was not afraid 
of anybody or subservient to anybody. In other words, he was a brave 
man; and bravery enters largely into the stuff out of which good 
judges under our system of government have to be made. 

We have discussed the recently published correspondence on the 
Alabama question elsewhere. Mr, Fish’s despatch, which constitutes 
the bulk of it, simply rehearses the causes of American dissatisfaction, 
but recedes from the extreme ground taken by Mr. Seward about bel- 
ligerent rights. Lord Clarendon contents himself almost with a state- 
ment that he has nothing more to say. Judging from this and from 
the tone of the English press, it seems unlikely that any further move 
about the matter will be made by the English Government, and if ours 
means to reopen the negotiations, it must certainly make a demand for 
specific redress, It is not dignitied or expedient to keep perpetually 
repeating to a listening world the story of our wrongs. Everybody 
now knows all about them. Everybody knows, too, that mere pecu- 
niary damages are not considered sufficient. The Administration is 
now bound to say what else it wants, or let the affair drop. The 
United States is the plaintiff in the case, and must state the nature of 


| the remedy it seeks. The apparent concurrence of both parties as to 
| the propriety of transferring the negotiations to Washington, when 
| ever they are resumed, is a step in the right direction. 
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tween whom and the army and the Treasury he stood for four weary | 


years, the principal, indeed one might almost say the only barrier, they 
readily forgave his imperfections; they would have forgiven them had 
they been twice as great. And then, as the French say, “he paid with 
his person.” He flinched from no toil or sacrifice of personal comfort ; 
and, indeed, may be as truly said to have laid down his life in the ser- 
vice as any man who died on the field. Moreover, he was one of the 
few men who, having had control over vast sums of money almost with- 
out check during the war, came out of it poor. This is, in our age, a 


The publication of the Spanish correspondence puts the United 
States Government in an excellent position in all that relates to Cuba. 
It shows that Mr. Fish has confined himself strictly to the task of keep- 
ing Spain within the limits prescribed by international law. He has 
successfully resisted several rather monstrous Spanish pretensions ; one, 
an attempt to treat as pirates persons found carrying arms or mu- 
nitions of war to the island, which, as long as Spain refuses to acknow- 
ledge there is formal war raging in the island, is a perfectly harmless 


| enterprise, and which, even if she had acknowledged war to be raging, 
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would simply be an illicit trading venture, subjecting the vessel and 
cargo to condemnation; another was an attempt to extract a pro- 
clamation against giving material aid to the insurgents, but without 
recognizing their belligerency; another was an attempt to exercise the 
right of search on the high seas, without conceding belligerent rights. 
Every one of these was abandoned on Mr. Fish’s protest, and the gov- 
ernment at Madrid has acknowledged, in very handsome terms, the 
good faith and fair dealing of the United States in the whole matter. 





The latest “news” about Cuba appearing in the New York papers 
is that the Administration has undergone a great change of mind about 
the rebellion since the President’s message was written, and is now half 
inclined to acknowledge the belligerency of the insurgents. What has 
worked this conversion does not appear. Moreover, the same chronicler 
says Mr. Sumner is disposed to support the recognition if it can be 
shown to him that the rebels have emancipated the slaves, than which 
nothing is easier, as Cespedes’s proclamation is in everybody’s hands. 
The news about Mr. Sumner, however, is, we are bound to presume, the 
composition either of a wag ora simpleton. To recognize belligerency 
in return for an attempt at emancipation would leave every nation free 
to select anything it pleased as a title to belligerency, and we should 
see belligerent rights conceded to “peoples, districts, and colonies” 
“struggling to be free,” in consideration of their reading the Bible, 
or abstinence from intoxicating liquors, or humane treatment of the in- 
sane, or devotion to the Pope, or belief in the Immaculate Conception. 





Mr. Schenck must have felt comfortable after his attempts in the 
House last week to prevent any participation on the part of the Govern- 
ment in ceremonies in honor of Mr. Peabody’s memory. There has 
been a great deal said, and we think we have read or heard most of it, 
about Mr. Peabody’s hostility to the cause of the Union during the 
war; but nothing has ever been proved against him under this head, 
except that he avowed throughout his affection and sorrow for the 
South, in which he had lived for many years. Before condemning for 
this atrocity a man who has devoted the proceeds of a life’s labor to 
the promotion of the good of his kind, it would be well for some of 
our Congressmen to ask themselves whether they are quite sure that a 
hatred of the South, in addition to support of the Union, and in addi- 
tion to a life of well-doing, is called for in the courts of Heaven as 
strictly as in the halls of the Capitol, and whether there would not be 
something a little ridiculous in President Grant’s Administration turn- 
ing the cold shoulder on a great American philanthropist for a weak- 
ness which the Ruler of the universe will, unless the world is all wrong 
about His code uf morality, set down as a virtue. 





The annual celebration in this city of the landing of the Pilgrims 
is now regularly marked by one little incident, which we think were 
better omitted, and that is a “set to” between the Mayor, as the repre- 
sentative of the Irish Democracy, and some descendant of the Puri- 
tans. The New England orators usually make some allusion, which 
the place of meeting not unnaturally suggests, to the rascalities of the 
New York Democracy, and to the aggressive spirit—to use no stronger 
term—of its principal constituent, the Irish population. Whereupon 
the Mayor, as in duty bound, takes up the cudgels for the city, and 
being ex vi termini the principal offender himself, carries the war into 
New England, and makes various unpleasant allusions to Yankee pecu- 
liarities. On the surface, the whole thing is a joke, or, as the reporters 
say, an interchange of “amenities;”’ but in reality there is bitterness 
at the bottom of it, and there ought to be, but it is hard on the Fore- 
fathers to give vent to it over their memory. If the Mayor has to be 
invited to these gatherings, it would, we think, best serve the cause of 
morality to preserve a solemn silence about the weaknesses of his sup- 
porters, or else speak about them in solemn earnest. 





The troubles in the Hudson's Bay Territory, caused by the hand- 
ing over of the population to the Dominion of -Canada by the Home 
Government without asking their consent, are gradually assuming a 
more serious as well as more ludicrous aspect. Mr. McDougall, the 
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governor, sent out from Canada to rule over the new acquisition, is in- 
stalled ingloriously at Pembina, on the American side of the line, wait- 
ing for better days, and apparently unable to hold even a foot of ground 
within his legal jurisdiction. His last reported exploit appears to have 
been the despatch of a member of his staff to endeavor to raise a 
force of Indians for the Government service, but the attempt, it does 
not appear for what reason, failed miserably, the emissary narrowly 
escaping from the enraged insurgents, with whom this piece of folly 
will of course render all accommodation more difficult than ever, if not 
impossible. We see, however, that Mr. McDougall disclaims all respon- 
sibility for it. The close business and topographical relations of the 
rebels to Minnesota, the sympathy which the Minnesotans naturally 
feel for them, and cannot long avoid showing, promise to convert the 
movement into an international question of considerable difficulty. 
Moreover, pending the troubles, the Government refuses to pay over 
to the unfortunate Hudson’s Bay Company its $1,500,000.. The French 
and half-breeds who compose the insurrectionary force are showing 
unexpected talent for organization, but the English settlers have not 
yet declared themselves. Correspondents of the Western papers begin 
publishing descriptions of the insurgent chiefs which show that for 
personal beauty and accomplishments they have probably never been 
matched, unless perhaps by some of the heroes of Ossian. Eyes, teeth, 
muscles, figure, brow, and literary acquirements and athletic capa- 
bilities are of the first order. 





There have been several stories about Mr. Burlingame, of one sort 
or another, afloat during the last two or three months, the first of 
which, that the Imperial Government had refused to ratify the treaty 
he had concluded with this country, was plainly untrue, because China 
has nothing whatever to gain by not ratifying it. She loses nothing by 
it; and, although it cannot be said she acquires anything either which 
she did not possess by other treaties already existing, except a more 
formal acknowledgment of her equality, the treaty has since un- 
doubtedly been ratified. Another story is that Mr. Burlingame’s com- 
mission, properly translated, accredits him to “lesser nations,” or, in 
other words, asserts once more the ancient Chinese doctrine of the in- 
feriority of foreign powers. This has not been contradicted, so far as 
we know, or explained away; and the evidence in support of it seems 
to accumulate. But it really makes no difference, even if true, in the 
relations of China with the outer world. Its importance is due to the 
light it throws on the intention of the Chinese in sending out the 
embassy. It does not, if true, raise or lower the foreigners, but it per- 
haps shows that the Chinese do net accept our theory of international 
relations with the frankness which has been ascribed to them. In the 
meantime, Mr. Burlingame is making good progress with his negotia- 
tions in Europe. 





Mr. Fish has addressed a circular to American representatives abroad, 
enclosing a draft of a convention regulating the laying of cables be- 
tween different countries, and urging its adoption. Its leading features 
are—provisions for the protection of such lines in time of peace and war; 
for the encouragement of the laying of them; and for the protection of 
messages from official scrutiny—a point which France will find it hard 
to yield. He has also urged, in his despatch on the Alabama matter, 
the settlement of the general question of neutral rights and duties, and 
has received, as might naturally be expected, a hearty expression of 
concurrence from England, which is just now in a most philosophic 
frame of mind. So that it would seem as if the time was propitious 
for a congress of the great powers to deal with a large number of prob- 
lems which the growth of trade and commerce, of discovery and inven- 
tion, are forcing on the attention of all governments, but for which the 
existing code of international law makes no provision. 





The Oneida Community are engaged in a controversy with the 
Government which raises some interesting questions. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue says, as they are one family, they are only 
entitled to one deduction of $1,000 on their income-tax ; they say that 
they are an unincorporated co-operative association, in which each 
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adult member is entitled to any legal rights he might have if he did 
not belong to it, and therefore each one is entitled to the $1,000 deduc- 
tion; and to prove that they have no desire to shirk their due propor- 
tion of the public liabilities, they show by their tax receipts that, had 
the rest of the nation contributed as much to the Treasury as they 
have, the National Debt would by this time be wiped out, and a sur- 
plus of two billions of dollars left. The weak point in their 
case is that the property on which they claim exemption does 
not belong to each member in the sense in which it belongs to indivi- 
duals in the world without, whom the statute had in view in making 
the exemption. No member of the community can take an equal 
share of the common property, as of right, and retire. Nevertheless, 
as Congress did not contemplate the case of these communities, and as 
it is clearly unjust to treat them as simply collections of individuals, 
there ought to be a special clause inserted for their benefit when the 
act comes under consideration this winter. 





The New York Times informed its readers on Monday morning “ that 
there was little doubt that the Sultan had settled his little differences 
with the Khedive,” and that there will be no fight. This looks as if 
the Times had not seen the announcement in the 7ribune of Dec. 21, 
“that private and trustworthy information ” (we think we know “the 
reliable gentleman” who furnished it) * had reached it that war between 
Turkey and Egypt was almost inevitable.” “We forbear,” adds the 
cautious editor, “ to state our views with the emphasis with which it 
has been imparted, but,” etc., etc.; and then follow some paragraphs 
of cold-blooded speculation on the Sultan’s means of offence, including 
700,000 troops, of which 400,000 on a moderate calculation must be in 
very tight quarters in the top story of the 7ribune office ; that the Sultan 
knows nothing of them, or ever will, is certain. This being the third 
bloody European war which the 7ribune has set agoing within the 
last two short years, the question arises, whether humanity does not 
call for interference on the part of our Government with this sanguinary 
newsmonger, this implacable waster of his own species. The Spring- 
Jield Republican, not having the enterprise to get up “a triple alliance ” 
of its own, tried to go shares in the 7ribune’s last summer, by exclaim- 
ing, in a small, meek voice, “that it had information to the same effect 
itself” (i.e., to the effect that France, England, and Spain were entering 
into an alliance against the United States). It now announces that 
“the danger” of said alliance is over. Thank Heaven, is all we can 
say; but when did it pass away, brethren? About what hour of what 
blessed day was that particular load taken off the breast of humanity ? 





The Suez Canal is going through the trials which seem to attend 
all the great enterprises of our time in their opening days—witness 
the first railroad, the first ocean steamer, the Atlantic Cable. Since the 
opening the public has been disposed to settle down on two conclu- 
sions—one, that the canal will not pay; and the other, that it is not 
now, and will never be, navigable for vessels of a large size. 
point is one which primarily concerns the stockholders, of whom the 
Khedive is the principal one. The total capital sunk thus far is 
$82,000,000, of which the French public has supplied little more than 








The first | 


half; and it is now discovered that it will cost $10,000,000 more to | 


make the canal what it ought to be. Itneeds widening and deepening 
at various points; there is a good deal of blasting to be done at one; 
and the harbor at Port Said needs extensive improvements. 


The | 


. a x | 
maintenance of the canal will cost, it is estimated, $200,000 a year; | 


but, all things considered, the shrewdest business heads are now of 
opinion that, in spite of all these burdens, it will pay a fair interest, at 
the present tariff of two dollars a ton, to its shareholders, The present 
depression about it seems to be mainly due to over-haste in opening it. 
The English in India are greatly excited about it, and preparations are 
being made at Bombay on a great scale for the navigation of it. In 
Liverpool a large number of the old blockade-runners are being drawn 
from the seclusion in which they have reposed since the close of the 
war, and made ready for the canal trade. An international commercial 
congress, which is reported to be sitting at Cairo—though how com- 
posed we do not know—has adopted a memorial in favor of the ney- 
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tralization of the canal, and has also recommended the restriction of 
the belligerent right of blockade to fortified ports. 


The controversy which has been raging about the Duke of Genoa's 
candidature for the Spanish throne is a curious one. The Duke is a 
boy at school at Harrow, and does not want to be King of Spain. His 
mother and his morganatic father—if that be a proper phrase—the 
Marquis of Rapallo, are opposed to his acceptance of the crown, and 
he is largely under their influence; but they are both in bad odor at 
the Italian court, and the King is desirous of having him accept if 
elected, and appears to have made an arrangement to that effect with 
Prim. The result has been a rather scandalous bandying of contradic 
tions between the Marquis of Rapallo and the Spanish Government ; 
but the difficulty seems in a fair way of being solved by the failure 
of the Cortes to supply the requisite majority in the Duke's favor, and 
it is now said that the Provisional Government intends to fix a time 
after which it wi!l not urge his election. 


The latest report from Italy was that the King had invited General 
Cialdini to form a new Cabinet in place of that of Menabrea, who has 
been Premier since 1867. On the 19th of November the Chamber of 
Deputies met to elect a President, and did so in the person of Lanza, 
a rigid Conservative of the Piedmontese faction, who held the same 
office fifteen months before, and resigned it in order to join the bitter 
opposition to the action of Government in regard to the tobacco 
monopoly. He was re-elected by 169 votes against 129 cast for the 
administration ‘candidate, receiving the entire support of the Radical 
Left (less than a hundred strorig), the Permanente, a fraction of the 
Right, and the Third Party. The ministry had given warning, wisely 
or unwisely, that they would regard the vote for President as one of 
confidence, and it was no sooner announced than they resigned. Days 
passed before the King would accept, and again before Lanza was 
summoned to form a ministry, he having insisted that Counts Menabrea 
and Cambray-Digny, with the Marquis Gualterio, should be banished 
from court. But even with this extraordinary concession, and after 
appealing to every party in the House, he could accomplish nothing. 
The coalition had created a majority which could not be counted on 
except for personal hostility to the late ministry, and the only party 
which has gained by it has been the Left. All ihe Vice-Presidents, 
the Secretaries.and minor officers, with one or two exceptions, were 
appointed from the Left, which has also insisted on continuing in ses- 
sion during the ministerial crisis, and has even gone so far as to take the 
case of one of its members, Major Lobbia—convicted of simulating 
crime for political purposes—from the Court of Appeals in order to 
revise it before letting it proceed further. To this unfortunate 
state of things many causes, dating from Mentana and still further 
back, have contributed ; and the prospect is that, even with fresh elec- 
tions, things will grow worse in Italy before they grow better. But 
under the shadow of this political confusion there is going on an ex- 
traordinary revival of material enterprise and prosperity. Commerce, 
manufactures, arts, all feel the pulses of a new life. Real estate is ris- 
ing rapidly, railroads are spreading, and, in fact, the old Italy is pass- 
ing away, and a new, ten per cent., Americanized, go-ahead, and, to the 
artist and poet, very repulsive Italy is growing up in its stead. 


The latest news from France, which has been foreshadowed by our 
correspondent, is, perhaps, the most important which has come from 
that quarter since 1851. It is neither more nor less than that the Em- 
peror has formally surrendered personal government by requesting M. 
Ollivier to form a Ministry representing the majority of the Lower 
Chamber, thus re-establishing parliamentary government in France 
after eighteen years’ interruption. The effect of this on the fortunes of 
the Orleans family, which have been steadily rising during the past 
year, is serious—that is, if the Emperor lives long enough to get his 
son ready to succeed him. The weak point in the Imperial régime is 
that the Liberals are loth to believe the Emperor, and doubt the per- 
manence of all his concessions, This difficulty time alone can remove. 
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THE “ALABAMA” CASE AGAIN, 

Ir was somewhat difficult to make out from the President’s message 
what the position of the new Administration on the Alabama case was, 
as it contained nothing beyond an expression of dissatisfaction with 
the Clarendon-Johnson treaty, and of a desire for full satisfaction from 
England for the injuries done by the English Government and English 
subjects during the war. No intimation was given in it of the senti- 
ments of the Cabinet regarding the nature or extent of this satisfac- 
tion, or the rule by which the damage suffered by the United States 
should be measured, 

We therefore read Mr. Fish’s despatch, published last week, with 
a good deal of curiosity, confidently expecting to find in it not simply 
a reiteration of the charges against England, but a frank and explicit 
description of the thing, whatever it is, which will have to be done in 
order to put the relations of the two countries once more on an ami- 
cable footing. We need not say we were disappointed. The despatch 
is a simple rehearsal of the reasons why Americans complain of the 
belligerency proclamation as premature, and of the subsequent course 
of the English Government as unlawful and unfriendly, and with which 
every body is now familiar. We must add, however, that Mr. Fish, up toa 
certain point, puts that proclamation, as has never been done before, in its 
true place amongst the res geste out of which the controversy between 
the two countries has sprung. He takes the ground which General 
Grant takes in his message with regard to the duties of the United 
States towards Cuba, which President Woolsey took in his lectures on 
the Alabama case last summer, and which, we may be permitted to add, 
the Nation has taken from the beginning—that what is called the 
“concession of belligerent rights,” being neither more nor less than a 
notice given by a government to its own citizens that it understands 
war to be raging in a certain place, between certain specified parties, 
that 
must 


it intends to remain neutral between them, and that its citizens 
abstain from certain acts which would be construed as violations 
of that neutrality, or suffer certain penalties, some emanating from the 
belligerents, others from the neutral government itself—it is in its very 
Pre- 
Each nation is the sole and 
sovereign judge of the time and circumstances which call for it; 
You 
might as well call a man to account for bolting his door and closing 


nature a discretionary act. All writers acknowledge it to be so, 


sident Grant has proclaimed it to be so. 
therefore no nation owes an account to any other for issuing it. 


his shutters when he sees or thinks he sees a fight beginning in the 
street in front of his house. 


N 





Of course, however, an exercise of discretion may be friendly or | 


unfriendly, or neither. It may be unfriendly in respect to the time at 


which it was done or the circumstances under which it was done. If | 


I am in the fight in the street, and the owner of the house is my inti- 


mate friend, it would be a sign of unfriendliness in him to withdraw 
and close his doors and his windows; if he was the intimate friend of 
the other party, it would be unfriendly in him to me to keep them 
open, 


Moreover, if, after having closed his doors, in the exercise of his | 


undeniable right, when the fray was beginning, he placed himself at | 


an upper window during its progress, and occupied himself in cheering 
on my adversary, it would be idle for him to tell me afterwards that 
But 
then, for the unfriendliness of a discretionary act, there is no legal 
remedy as between either nations or individuals, 


his sole object in shutting up was to protect his own property. 


If a man does not 
like the moral attitude another has assumed-towards him during a 
period of great trial and difficulty, he may take an early opportunity 
of punching his head, but he cannot bring him into court in an action 
for damages. And if a nation is not satisfied with the time at which 
another nation has chosen to announce its neutrality in a pending 
quarrel, it may go to war by way of vengeance ; but there is no rule in 
international law defining all the casus Delli. 
which may be justified by precedent, but there are others which find 
their justification simply in national feeling. Of these latter it is use- 
less and, indeed, childish to argue in the legal forum; they belong ex- 
clusively to the jurisdiction of conscience, and have to have their 
causes weighed not by lawyers but by moralists. 


re | 
There are some wars 


The English proclamation of belligerency, therefore, unfriendly as | 
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with so much rhetorical exaggeration, a wrong in itself, capable of 
submission to a legal tribunal, or a source of wrongs, is of no value or 
importance in the present controversy, except as a piece of evidence 
usefal in fixing the animus of subsequent acts. “It was,” to use Mr. 
Fish’s language, “of itself, and by its inherent nature, of a neutral 
color, which, however we might condemn it in a particular case, we 
could not deny to be of the competency of a sovereign state.” But he 
unfortunately goes on to say, “ Other governments did the same thing, 
but Great Britain alone had translated a measure indefinite of itself 
into one of definite wrong to the United States, as evinced by the con- 
stant and effectual aid, in ships and munitions of war, which she fur- 
nished to the Confederates, . . . Thus, what in France and Spain, 
as their subsequent conduct showed, had been an untimely and ill- 
judged act of political manifestation, had in England, as her subse- 
quent conduct showed, been a virtual act of war.” 

It is difficult, on reading this, to avoid a feeling of despair about 
the whole matter. It must be remembered that our Government has 
all along held that under the law of nations England was bound to 
have prevented the sailing of the Alabama and all other Confederate 
cruisers which left her ports; that the plea that her municipal law did 
not provide machinery for the purpose had no value, inasmuch as it is 
the duty of each nation to provide the machinery for the proper execu- 
tion of its international obligations ; that the refusal of the Palmerston 
Government to make good the defects in English law was a plain and 
shameless evasion of their duty; and that the existence of those de- 
fects aggravated instead of lessening their responsibility. Now, this 
rule, the existence of which nobody now denies, exists entirely independent 
of the proclamation of belligerency. Under it England would have 
been bound to prevent the sailing of the Alabama if she had never 
issued the proclamation; she was equally bound to prevent it after 
having issued the proclamation: the single fact which fixes her re- 
sponsibility is that the Alabama was to be used against a power with which 
The issue of the proclamation of belligerency in real- 
ity (this may seem to some persons an extraordinary statement, but it 
is literally true) has in either law or morals no more influence on Eng- 
land’s obligation than on the ebb and flow of the tide. The relation 
of cause and effect between the issue of the proclamation and English 
liability for the damage done by belligerent cruisers is a figment of 
the imagination of some gentlemen who have brought to this discus- 
sion a somewhat more plentiful supply of rhetoric than of brains. 
IIad England never issued the proclamation, she would have been 
bound to have prevented the issue from her ports of armed vessels to 
prey on the commerce of a friendly power; had her municipal law 
provided no machinery for the purpose, she Would have been bound to 
supply it; had the vessels sailed through the culpable negligence of 
her officials, she would have been bound to punish them and make 
good the damage. In short, we should have had her just where we 
have her now. The premature issue of the proclamation is of no use 
to us except as proof of animus. Mr. Fish’s assertion that she “ trans- 
lated” the proclamation, the issue of which he acknowledges to have 
been of itself an act of legal discretion, though “an ill-judged act of 
political manifestation,” “into a virtual act of war,” has a vagueness 
and mistiness about it which, we are sorry to say, is well calculated to 
excite apprehension as to the fate of the controversy in his hands. An 
“ill-judged political manifestation” cannot be “translated” into an 
act of war. “An act of war” is an act of war by itse/7, and, if com- 
mitted against a friendly power, has to be atoned for just as it stands. 


she was at peace. 


| Trying to extract its guilt from a not unlawful act which went before 


is like trying to prove that a man’s responsibility for a murder lay not 
so much in his having killed somebody as in his having some time 
before cut his acquaintance, thus “translating” simple discourtesy into 
wilful homicide. 

If it be asked why we protest so strongly against the importance 
attached in this matter to the belligerency proclamation, we reply, Be- 
cause it burdens the case with extraneous matter; because it forces us 
to get satisfaction from England for an act which we acknowledge to 
be within her discretion, and which no power therefore can apologize 
or pay damages for without humiliation; because every time we seek 


we may feel it to have been, so far from being, as has been maintained | to connect the proclamation with the damage done by the Alabama, in 
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the relation of cause and effect, we virtually admit that, had the pro- | 
clamation not been issued, the sailing of the Alabama, other things re- | 
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maining the same, would not have entailed any responsibility on Eng- 
land, which is not only unsound in law, but a piece of unprecedented 
self-stultification ; and, lastly, because it diffuses through the public 
mind a fog which, while it lasts, makes a satisfactory settlement of the | 
question almost impossible, serves nobody's purpose but those of that 
large class of political porpoises to whom international law and inter- 
national relations serve simply as an elastic medium in which to spout 


and tumble. 


THE COUNCIL: WHY IT WAS CALLED, AND WHAT IT MAY DO 

Tue great Councils of the Church from Nice to Trent reflect the 
history of theological and ecclesiastical controversies, Each of them 
was called into existence by some emergency of dogma or discipline; 
and each has left its particular mark upon the creed or the canons 
The first seven Councils (from Nice A.p. 325 to Nice a.p. 787), which 
alone are acknowledged as (Ecumenical, were largely occupied with 
definitions in Christology; and although such questions as the consub. 
stantiality of the Son with the Father, and the procession of the Holy 
Ghost, are now remanded to the text-books of theology, they once 
distracted the Church with fierce disputes, and threatened the peace 
of the Roman Empire. Since the eighth century the great Councils 
have followed the line of the Latin Church, and, though universal in 
respect of that Church and its dependencies, have had no acknowl- 
edged relation of authority to the universal Church, The last of these, 
that of Trent in the sixteenth century, was summoned to confront the 
heresies of the Reformation; to heal, as far as possible, the breach of 
that great schism, and repair the waning authority of the Papal See; 
and the doctrine and discipline of the Church as formulated in the 
catechism and the canons of that Council have been regarded as final 
upon the issues between the Church of Rome and the Reformed 
It has been the boast of Trent that within her sanctuary 
The calling of another 





churches, 
“ nostremum Spiritus Sanctus oracula effudit.” 
Council, therefore, argues the existence of some new differences within 
the Church, or of new questions between the Church and the world 
without. And yet the roots of the questions that are now to be deter- 
mined at Rome as questions of the nineteenth century lie back in the 


sixteenth. 

The order of Jesuits set up papal absolutism against the popular 
tendencies of the Reform, and, seizing the potent engines of education | 
and diplomacy, sought to control the policy of Europe in the interest 
of Rome. In this it was inspired by the principle of unreserved sub- 
mission to the papal will, making dogma, sacraments, practice, disci- 
pline, all secondary to the notion of the infallible supremacy of the | 
Pope in the Church and over peoples and states. Said Gretser, in the | 
seventeenth century, “ When we speak of the Church, we mean the 
Pope.” But the Reformation, which summoned into existence this 
reactionary propagandism of the Jesuits, spread to some extent the 
leaven of Liberalism within the bosom of the Church. Of this the 
Jansenists and the school of Port Royal, led by Pascal, Arnauld, | 
Nicole, and Quesnel, were a notable example. The one party has | 
aimed at the centralization of power at Rome—the concentration of 
authority in one personal will; the other at a measure of organic | 
independence and of individual freedom within the Church in har- 
mony with the progress of modern society; and since intensity of 
devotion to the Pope has marked the Italian clergy, while Liberalism 
has been more characteristic of the French, the former school has 
come to be known as the Ultramontane, and the latter as the Gallican. 
There have been, of course, fluctuations between these two schools, 
according to the temper of the popes and of the times, and so long as 
no direct issue was raised between them the Church could hold them | 
both; but it was reserved for Pius IX. to bring these opposite principles | 
to an issue, first in his own person, and next in the Council convened by 
his authority, and already so largely subject to his dictation. Scared by 
the ghost of Democracy that he had raised in 1848, the Pope threw 
himself into the hands of the Jesuits—whom the popular belief 
charged with instigating the assassination of the liberal Rossi—and | 
uuder the lead of Antonelli he struck for the opposite extreme of | 


| science to the gag of the hierarchy at Rome. 
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absolutism and infallibility. From that day Pius IX. has grown 
bolder in his usurpations of prerogative within the Church, and more 
arrogant in his denunciations of powers, peoples, and opinions without 
the Church, until the former culminated in the proclamation of the 


| Immaculate Conception of the Virgin as a dogma of the Church, 


without the authorization of a Council, and the latter in the famous 
Syllabus of 1864 against the errors of modern society. 

The reactionary movement at Rome, while it carried with it such 
French prelates as were ambitious of promotion or were wedded to 
ecclesiastical unity, revived in French Liberals the old free spirit of 
the Gallican Chureh. This spirit found vent in a Congress of Catholic 
Liberals, held at Malines in August, 1863, at which Count Montalem- 
bert made his noble declaration for liberty of conscience : 


“Of all the liberties which T have undertaken to defend, the most 

precious, in my view, the most sacred, the most legitimate, the most ne- 
cessary, is liberty of conscience ; ‘ liberty for truth and liberty for 
error; liberty for ourselves and liberty for those who differ from us. 
I feel an invincible horror at all punishments and all vielences 
inflicted on mankind under pretence of serving or defending religion. 
The fagots lighted by the hands of Catholics are as horrible to me as 
the scaffolds on which Protestants have immolated so many martyrs, 
The gag in the mouth of any sincere preacher of his own faith I feel 
as if it were between my own lips, and it makes me shudder with 
distress,” 

Such sentiments, uttered with applause in an assembly of Catho- 
lics, were, in fact, a public protest against the encroachments of 
papal absolutism; and in the Papal Encyclical of the following year, 
the opinion that “liberty of conscience and of worship is the right of 
every man ” was condemned as an error “ very hurtful to the safety of 
the Catholic Church and of souls; and the opinion that “the law 
of the Church does not demand that violations of sacred laws should 
be punished by temporal penalties” was aqlso denounced as contrary 
to the truth. The Syllabus appended to this Encyclical, after enume- 
rating various religious and philosophical errors for the animadversion 
of the faithful, denounces also the doctrine that “the Church has not 
the power of availing herself of force; the doctrine that * the direc- 
tion of public schools in which the youth of Christian states are 
educated must appertain to the civil power; the doctrine that 
“ marriage may be a civil contract ;” and the potion “that the Roman 
Pontiff can and ought to reconcile himself to and agree with progress, 
liberalism, and modern civilization.” All these opinions were con- 
demned as damnable, and the Pope set himself resolutely against 
freedom of conscience, of worship, of opinion, of the press—in a word, 
against whatever characterizes the onward movement of modern 
society. 

It was the fofesight of the consequences of such infatuation to the 
Roman Catholic Church, especially in view of the progress of liberal- 


ism in France, that led Father Hyacinthe to lift up the voice of warn- 
| ing; and it was for this that he was required to submit his own con- 


Other voices, especially 
in Germany, have been raised against this tendency to papal absolutism, 
Frohschammer, of Munich, one of the ablest scholars of the Latin 
Church, has published a powerful essay on the right of private judg- 
ment (Das Recht der eigenen Ueberzeugung), in which he protests 
against the recent attempt to restore the power of the Church to ab- 
solute dominion—a measure sought to be accomplished by the apothe- 
osis of the Pope, by the concentration of absolutism at Rome, by 
Romanizing the clergy, by the churchly manipulation of the higher 
classes, and by the acquisition of worldly in place of spiritual goods. 
He demonstrates the incompatibility of the absolutism of the Catholic 
hierarchy with the sovereignty and autonomy of states, and concludes 
with the warning that the triumph of the Jesuitical hierarchy would 
be a calamity for the people of Europe. Similar views are expressed 
in that remarkable book, “The Pope and the Council,” the joint pro- 
duction of several Catholic scholars, under the pseudonym of Janus. 
This book declares that “the effort at Rome is to bring the whole 
Catholic world to the clerico-Italian manner of thinking and feeling ;” 
that “this reactionary movement is preparing, like an advancing flood- 
tide, to take possession of the whole organic life of the Church by 
means of this Council;” that “the Jesuits have been active for some 
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time past in founding confraternities which bind themselves to hold 
and ®propagate papal infallibility as an article of faith;” and that 
“they and their Roman allies hope that the majority of the bishops 
present, who have been already primed for the occasion, will accede by 
acclamation to this suggestion, and the Holy Father will gladly yield 
to the pressure coming on him spontaneously and, as it were, through 
a sudden and irresistible inspiration from on high, and so the new 
dogma will be settled at one sitting, without further examination, as 
by the stroke of a magician’s wand.” 

If this were really contemplated, the opportunity for such a sur- 
prise has been lost by the recess of the Council; and if the unanswer- 
able arguments of Janus against papal infallibility, drawn from his- 
tory and the reason of the case, have any influence, the whole scheme 
may be abandoned. It may well be doubted, however, whether the 
Pope would have risked the calling of the Council had he not felt 
sure of the endorsement of a dogma which is the logical crown of the 
hierarchical system of government; and so enormous is the pressure of 
that system that few in the Council will be able to stand before it. 
The rules prescribed for the introduction of matters before the Coun- 
cil, and the Ultramontane preponderance in its committees, will render 
impossible any freedom of debate. It is worthy of note that, if we 
are to trust the Catholie World, the American prelates are committed to 
the papal cause, the January number of that periodical assuring us 
that “the Ultramontane doctrine has been universally held and taught 
in the Catholic Church in the United States,” and that “the clergy 
and laity of the United States will welcome with the greatest joy” a 
decision elevating the Pope’s infallibility out of the rank of “a pious 
opinion” into that of a dogma. We think we may add that 
American Protestants would receive such a decision with rejoic- 
ing also. If the Council shall declare the Pope infallible and 
shall endorse the Syllabus, there will no longer be a Roman 
Catholic Church, in the sense of a communion, but a hierarchy cen- 
tralized in Rome, and arrayed against the free spirit of Christianity, 
against the spirit of scientific enquiry, and against all the forces and 
tendencies of modern society. In that event, the Council will have 
enabled Christendom to understand the position and aims of Rome, 
and to define its own position towards a power so audacious in its pre- 
tensions and so portentous of evil. But though the Council should 
put on the appearance of unity in a result which can be reached only 
through a strong moral coercion, the fact of internal dissensions bor- 
dering upon schism has already been exposed; the eloquent appeal of 
Father Hyacinthe for “a Council really representing the Church uni- 
versal, not the silence of some and the constraint of others,” has rung 
in the ear of two continents his protest “against those doctrines and 
practices which call themselves Roman, but are not Christian,” and 
“against the divorce, not less impious than mad, between the Church 
and the society of the nineteenth century;” and the hierarchy that 
shall dare this outrage stands already arraigned by Janus at the bar of 
history for the long series of abuses and crimes by which this culmina- 
tion has been reached, and at the bar of conscience upon the indict- 
ment that “a great and searching reformation of the Church is 
necessary and inevitable, however long it may be evaded.” 


WHY JUDGE HOAR WAS NOT CONFIRMED, 

Ir is a curious fact that what the various hostile senators were 
pleased to allege as their reasons for voting against Judge Hoar’s ap- 
pointment all turn out, when impartially examined, to be most cogent 
arguments in favor of it. In the first place, there were the “claims of 
locality,” undoubtedly the most plausible objection brought forward. 
What an outrage, it was said, to assign to a Southern circuit a Massa- 
chusetts man! How contrary to precedent! how dangerous an ex- 
ample! All the Southern senators are said to have opposed the 
nomination on these grounds, and they are grounds which would primd 

JSacie be entitled to the first consideration. But facts which must have 
been well known to every Southern senator made the objection frivo- 
The real reason why the customary course of nominating a native 
of the circuit was not followed was unquestionably this: that there were 
few, if any, natives fit for the place. What with the war and reconstruc- 
tion and the disqualifying acts of Congress, it may be safely said that 
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Grant would have been puzzled to find a suitable Southern lawyer who 
could have taken the oath of office. He had, therefore, no choice. A 
Northern man must be nominated. The Southern senators, then, who 
opposed the President's selection must be held either to have desired 
the appointment of an unfit man, or else they must have had some 
further reason which they did not choose to avow. The former alter- 
native is of course the most probable. The truth must be told, how- 
ever, that, beneficial as reconstruction has been in other respects, the 
class of Southern politicians whom it has brought to the surface, and into 
whose hands it has given the reins of government, are as poor a race 
of men as ever manipulated caucuses or called conventions. They form, 
in fact, one of the most gigantic “rings” at present existent in the 
country, organized in the most careful manner throughout the South, 
solely for the purpose of perpetuating their own rule. This ring it is 
which in the main elects every Southern senator, and it is, of course, 
in the interest of the ring that the Southern senators vote. What they 
wanted at this time was, not a wise judge, nor a learned judge, nor an 
upright judge, but a judge of their own kind ; and we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that they would have cheerfully supported the nomina- 
tion of a native of Alaska, if they could have had assurances that he 
would have decided cases in the “ carpet-bag” interest. The “shriek 
of locality” coming from these men is indeed one of the most amusing 
that was ever shrieked in the political world, because they owe 
their own seats to a party which has attained power by disregarding 
every claim of the sort. So much for locality. We think it is evident, 
from what we have already said, that the first objection against Judge 
Hoar was not weak, but was really an argument in his favor. 

The other objections were, first, that he was an “enemy of Cuba ”— 
an objection which, being interpreted, means that he has declined to 
advise the President to acknowledge the existence of a fact which he 
knew did not exist; that, as Attorney-General, he has lent all the 
weight of his character and intellect against infractions of law ; in the 
second place, that his Texas opinion was not such a document as would 
have been written by the Hon. Fernando Wood; in the third place, that 
his views of politico-legal questions do not entirely coincide with those of 
Mr. Wade or Mr. B. F. Butler—in other words, that to the Radicals he 
seems a Conservative, and to Conservatives a Radical. To sum up all 
these various objections in one—he was objected to as having a judi- 
cial mind. This was his fault; he was not a rabid partisan. If he 
had been, he would have been confirmed. So far, we have considered 
solely the avowed reasons for the rejection of the nomination. There 
was probably another one, not avowed, and which is hardly capable of 
being put into words, but which “the average American” would 
probably describe by saying that there was “too much Boston” about 
him. “Boston,” to the ordinary citizen in other parts of the country, 
does not mean the collection of houses, streets, and persons designated 
in geographies by that term, but an impalpable, subtle essence pervad- 
ing men’s manners, and their way of looking at men and things, and 
conveying the impression to the beholder that, in the opinion of Bos- 
tonians, other Americans are also God's creatures, and have been 
endowed by him with many fine qualities, and will probably, with time 
and care, come out all right in the end. But then this was not an ob- 
jection which it was possible to produce in the Senate. The Westerner 
and Southerner reserve it for the cloak-room and the bar-room and 
the railroad car. 

To look at the question from another point of view, it may be said, 
and has been said, that the real reason was the unpopularity of the 
nominee. This, it must be admitted, is a subject of no small delicacy, 
and we approach it with great caution, becatse we are well aware that 
with a certain class of people the reputation of being unpopular is the 
one sin never to be forgiven. Highway robbery, arson, murder—all 
these may be repented of, and being after all, it is said, at the most 
merely the results of a subjective tendency—of an affection of the mind 
—may be forgiven when repentance is followed by sincere exertions in 
the right direction; but with the unpopular man the case is different. 
This is no subjective difficulty which a subjective effort may remove. 
The stigma upon his fame is objective, visited upon him from outside ; 
indelible, perennial, damning. The people have set their brand upon 
his brow, and it is a brand which the people rarely, if ever, remove. 
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With the class we have in’ view (and we mean chiefly the political 
class), to be unpopular is to have been formally excommunicated and 
outlawed for the nameless sin. To illustrate what we mean, let us 
select an instance from the recent history of this city. 
Marshal Barlow probably serves in many a politician’s mind as an 
awful warning to himself and his descendants against the sin of un- 
popularity. “My son,” we seem to hear such a one say, “if by any 
evil chance you should ever be tempted to wander from the straight 
path marked out for you by the voice of the people, as recorded in the 
great daily journals of this broad land, recollect that there was once a 
marshal of the city of New York who attempted the same thing. For- 
getting the favors he had received at their hands, he turned upon them, 
and, like a thief in the night, he made himself unpopular. But mark 
his fate. His paltry excuses were unheeded, and in less than six months 
the people passed him by, and his own conscience—such is the effect 
of remorse—drove him into a retirement from the office which his un- 
popularity had disgraced.” 

Will the politician of the future render the same verdict in the 
case of the Attorney-General that the politician of to-day renders in 
To say he is unpopular is the first step ; 
The main question, at present, is, 
To say he is so throughout the 


the case of his subordinate ? 
to oust him from office is the next. 
whether he is actually unpopular. 
country at large is, of course, absurd, because he is hardly known at 
all throughout the country at large. To say that he is so among the 
office-secking and oflice-dividing rings of Washington is no doubt 
true; but what is the precise meaning of this unpopularity? It means 
precisely this: that he has refused to degrade the Government by 
rendering dishonest opinions; that he, has refused to degrade the 
public service by placing incompetent men in office; that he has 
avoided both extremes of partisan zeal, and not allowed the whisper- 
ings of malice to divert him from the’ path which his convictions 
pointed out; that he has performed the duties of his office with a keen 
intelligence and steady integrity that ought to make him a model for 
all his successors. And this it is which has made him unpopular with 
the time-servers who seck to make political capital out of what they 
choose to call the badness of Grant’s nominations. For six months 
we have heard their virtuous outcries, and were at first inclined to 
trust their professions. But now we have had an opportunity of test- 
ing the real value of their homilies, and gauging the precise amount 
of their interest in the public service. In Hoar’s case they had an 
excellent nomination to act upon, and no public clamor to terrify 
them, yet they have had the hardihood to reject the nomination, and 
the only ground the rejection can find to stand upon is the unpopu- 
larity of high character in a public man, Now let them confirm 
Sickles, and nothing will be wanting to complete the farce of the 
“reform movement” in the Senate. 
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“PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH.” 


Ir is an acknowledged fact that children ‘of German immigrants cease 
to speak German properly if left to themselves, or to the mere practice 
afforded in the intercourse with their parents, and that the second genera- 
tion, under the same conditions, almost wholly loses, if not the know- 
ledge, at least the faculty of speaking the native tongue of their grand. 
parents. The language hardly forms even a connecting link between the 
different decades of immigration. In 1819 the Germans of Philadelphia, 
then the most German city of this country, were no longer able to keep 
the records of their “society” in German, immigration having all but 
ceased in consequence of the great continental wars. In New York, where 
immigration was smaller still, the Germans were in 1794 already unable 
to write German. A child born here naturally receives impressions from 
its surroundings only., The air it breathes, the language it hears, the 
commonwealth in which it grows up—in short, all its relations to the out- 
ward world, are American. 
parents, and what it afterwards learns from books about it, are acquire. 
ments, ideas, and conceptions, but no living views, no immanent reality. 
Thus, America, to those born here, is the native country, the home ; Ger- 
many, naturally well-nigh as foreign as any other European country. 

The exceptions to the rule that the grandchildren of immigrated 
Germans never speak German are to be found only in families of a higher 


The fate of | 
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culture or in some out-of-the-way rural districts. 
getting the mother-tongue and acquiring the new is constantly going 
on, and will continue as long as ‘immigration lasts. It isthe same with 
the descendants of all other aliens who come here, but it is most con- 
bers. If immigration ‘from Germany were to cease—which it is far 
from doing at present—we should see but few German papers published in 
this country, while the Germans in political or in social life would as little 
form a separate class as they now do in business. 

The majority of German-born citizens, however, have a vague notion 
that they can stop this inevitable tendency by having their children taught 
the German language, and hence their anxiety to get instruction in Ger- 
man introduced into the public schools, But, just as one may learn a 
foreign language without denationalizing himself, so he may adhere to the 
language of his forefathers and yet denationalize himself. The Pennsy! 
vania-German native-born farmers were, at the time of the native Ameri 
“an movement, the most pronounced Know-Nothings, and many of them 


are still so, as every “German” settling among them soon finds out; and 
yet they not only speak a German dialect, mixed with words Germanized 
from the English, but this, their ordinary language, is also spoken by 
their fellow-citizens and neighbors of Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, and African 
descent. Indeed, the writer of these lines has seldom been more surprised 
and at the same time moved to hearty laughter than at being addressed 
by a venerable negro in a Pennsylvanian village in the most approved 
Pennsylvania-German dialect, and with all the nuances with which that 
dialect is spoken by immigrants from the Palatinate or their descendants 
in Pennsylvania, this very day, to the sixth generation. The idea of an 
African acquiring, not the German language, but a dialect of it, and that 
thoroughly—connecting, by the association of ideas, African barbarism 
with the particularism of a small German territory—seemed at first highly 
ludicrous. It was contrary to all experience in regard to the capacity of 
that race to acquire foreign idioms, while it proved, besides, the tenacity 
with which the dialect has taken root in that section, and thus outlived 
the language itself—the “Hochdeutsch” or High German originally 
spoken by German immigrants and lost by the second generation. 

The importance of dialects has at times been undervalued by scholars ; 
but it is now perceived that they are the roots out of which a language 
grows, and from which it constantly draws new nourishment. From them 
only arises the language of letters, or, as Max Miller expresses it, the 
“Hochsprache.” Jacob Grimm, in his history of language, compares them 
to a comfortable morning-gown, in which you feel at ease, but in which 
you do not venture to go out. In them the greatest wealth of a language 
lies hidden, and it may be conceded that for the German they have been 
of more importance than for other languages, on account of the greater 
number of tribes composing the nationality. Grammars of Low-German 
as well as of High-German dialects have of late been published in Ger- 
many, and the success which works written in dialects have met with 
there shows a strong scientific and popular movement in their favor. Nor 
can we wonder that it be so. Fritz Reuter, the Low-German poet, owes 
his success not less to the poetical merit and unsurpassed humor of his 
works than to the happy idea of writing them in a dialect. At first it 
might seem as if readers not yet acquainted with it might be repulsed 
rather than attracted, most of them being obliged to take pains to read it ; 
but Germans are apt to overlook that difficulty for the enjoyment they find 
in being reminded of “ home.” As to the vitality of dialects, it may be men- 
tioned that in the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, wrested from 
Germany by France centuries ago, the Alsatian-German dialect is still 
the language of the peasants, and that only recently have the inhabi- 
tants of the latter province petitioned the Emperor to have the German 
language introduced into the publie schools. 

The Pennsylvania German is a South German dialect, composed of dia- 
lects of Franconia, the Rhenish Palatinate, and Swabian and Allemanian 
districts, more or less interspersed with Germanized English words, 
according to the settlements in certain counties, while in some places 
there are no foreign additions at all observable. It took root with the 
first settlers in the State of Pennsylvania. Germans joined the expedition 
of Sir William Penn in 1682, and settled in the colony, together with the 
Quakers from England. Atabout that time Zinzendorf, the German count, 
who founded the religious sect of the Mennonites, removed hither from 
Moravia with a large number of his coreligionists, who settled in and west 
of the Lehigh Valley. The religious denomination of the “ Dunkers,” 
which originated in Southern Germany in the year 1708, also emigrated 
and settled here. The name “ Dunkers,” from the German dialectic word 
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dunt Iligh German tauchen, Fugl. to dip) was originally given then GOOK YUSHT AMOHL DOH! 
asa nickname to distinguish them from the Mennonites. They are also Monsleit un Weibsicit !! 

called German-Baptists, while they call themselves Brethren. The early BUWA UN MED—YUNGY UN OLTY, 
presence of these religious sects, who gave biblical names to their settle- ATTENTION !! 

ments, such as Lebanon, Bethlehem, Emmaus, Nazareth, Jordan, is clearly DER EAGLE DRUG SHTORE! 


Der Besht un der Wholfealsht! 


manifested, while more recent settlements mostly bear the names of thei 
1, while more recent settlements me stly bear the names of their WM. S. SEAGER. OBBADEAKER. 


founders, Emigrants fr iirtemberg an » Palatinate settle ler | 4 : 
oo nigrants from Wiirtemberg and the Palatinate settled under In der Dritt Shtrose, Sued Bethlehem. 

Conrad naw 4 : lam intarnsatar ” want af Raadin ar ¢ 1e . , , cat 
arad Weiser, “ the Indian interpreter,” west of Reading, as far as to the _Olsfort uf hond, olly sorta fun de beshty Drugs un Meditziena, un on de wholfealshty 

Susquehanna River, and near the Blue Mountains, at that time called the —_— a Paint, Och, —— — &c. Mer hen aw an neier article dos gor net 
. ‘ ‘ee = . , gebutta konn werra; es is de bareem 

“Par West.” Thus it will be seen that in Berks, Lebanon, Lehigh, and “SALTED SODA” 

” 


Northampton counties the Germans formed a majority of settlers, while in {| Un werd g'used for scafkocha. Prowiers amohl—de directions we mers braucht geana 
; . . mit. Om Eagle Drug Shtore is aw der plotz for 
PATENT MEDITZIENA, BITTERS, &c., &¢., &¢., 
Fun olly ot, un on de wholfealshty prices. Also, Coal-Ochl, Lompa, Waugashmeer, 
&e., &e. 

Now mind was mer sawya; mer hen olles uf hond was mer denka konn in unser line 
of bisness. We g’sawt, unser prices sin wholfealer dos in ennichem onnera Drug Shtore 
Pennsylvania Germans of higher culture not only understand but also | '™ County. Ferges't net der plats, 
speak High German, but nevertheless they use the dialect in their inter- | Sat a a ein alien Eee 
Spear > { ver e less 4 Ss a er- + * : * : : . : : 

: : S ° — ae) dinars . — | Now is de tseit; macht eich bei, un judg’d for eich sglwer; kummt in foor weasa, uf 


course with others, and among themselves, just as is the custom in North- | horse back, uf em Railroad odder tsu foos—mer sin gor net particular wie, yusht so dos 
| der kummt on : 


f Eastern Pennsylvania they were at least equal in number to the | 


others oO 
English settlers. While divine service among the Pennsylvania Germans 
is held in High German, and the Bible as well as the hymn-book read in 


the same idiom by the people, the dialect is used in everyday life. Many 


ern and Southern Germany. DER EAGLE OBBADEAK IN SUED BETHLENEM. 
The Pennsylvania German is about a medium between the soft | Un bringt eier greenbacks mit. Wholfeal for Cash—sell is unser style. 
¢ } WILLIAM 8S. SEAGER, 


Allemanian or Swabian and the hard, glib Low German. It has | Augnst 28, 1869 OBBADEAKER 
| AUCNST <8, bd. KER. 


This dialect used to be heard a good deal in Philadelphia, among the 
| market-people from Berks, Lancaster, and Lehigh ; but it has been crowded 
out by the public schools, and has met the disfavor of those who con- 
sider it a debased and degenerate speech. An effort is now making to 
nal 7, as, rvjie for ruhen, to rest; with perhaps other alterations, as | posuscitate it, and there are two parties disputing as to the proper spelling 
of it. Many Pennsylvania Germans speak English and High German cor- 
rectly, but prefer speaking the dialect. Its literature, however, is very 
limited as yet, consisting of a few works of fiction, and of lyric poems and 
| sketches, which have occasionally appeared in the German press of the 
| State. A collection of these has lately been published by L. A. Wollen- 
| weber. The fact that the High German is gaining ground through recent 
immigration will tend to clear the dialect of the English adulterations, 
, and the former will at the same time itself profit by the adoption of nume- 
| rous old and vigorous words which the dialect has stored away. The 
Pennsylvania German Press Association, which meets this week in Phil- 
| adelphia, purposes to aid in this purification by urging that instruction in 
The past tense of verbs is used to the almost entire exclusion of the | High-German be made part of the teaching of the public schools through- 
preterite, “ Veni, vidi, vici,” for instance, would be translated by a Penn- | out the State, whereas it is now taught only in certain counties. In the 
eylvania German: “Ich bin gekumme, ich hab’ gesehne, ich hab’ gesiegt | cities, however, the English is fast superseding the dialect as the language 
(I. G. Ich kam, sah, und siegte). There is an aversion to the genitive, | of business. 
instead of which the dative is used. Thus: “ Jem Mann sei’ Buch,” the 5 pee ge . 
man’s book, Constructions are seldom borrowed from the English. A rare | FRANCE.—THE NEW MINISTRY—THE THEATRE. 
instance is the phrase, “ Er geht auf sei’ Freund’ zuriick,” he goes back on . Paris, December 10. 
his friends. THERE is no doubt of the effect produced by M. de Forende’s extraordi- 
Intermixtures from the English are of course numerous. Nouns are nary speech. What will come of it in the end is quite another question ; 
mostly appropriated and used without changing their pronunciation, thus: | but, for the moment, it is the event of the day, and the curiosity to know 
Store, Bill, Poorhouse, Barrel, “ Dady,” and Kepers (capers). In the case | its real meaning is intense. The larger number of persons take it to 
of verbs the root only is taken from the English, while the termination | mean the maintenance of the present ministry as it is now constituted ; 
and pronunciation are Germanized.. For example: travele (three syllables), | some, who pass for both wise and well informed, say: “ No! it is not the 
organize, sparke, fixe, fighte, smoke, settle, obsarve, desarve, skippe, etc. | sign of the maintenance of the actual ministry, but merely of the possible 
This sort of assimilation is constantly taking place, largely assisted by the | working together of M. de Forcade and Emile Ollivier.’ As the source 
younger generation ; and it depends on the amount of fresh immigration | whence I derive what I am now telling you is a reliable one, I will repeat 
whether the dialect in a given county shall be more or less Anglicized. Of | what is the conviction of persons who ought to know : 
single words we may instance: nied, IT. G. nett, neat ; law-frei, HT. G. vogel- When first Ollivier was summoned by the Emperor at the opening of 
frei, law-free. The latter word is used between would-be combatants, when | the session, he declared that it was impossible for him to act with M. de 
one asks the other, “Consider’scht de dich law-frei?”—meaning if his | Forcade, and that he would accept the formation of a Cabinet, but not the 
adversary, in accepting the fight, will forego the benefit of the law in | co-operation of M. de Forcade in a Cabinet which he, Ollivier, had not 
case he gets worsted. Nau, I. G. jetzt, now ; gelischt, H. G. angeworben, | formed. There was but one opinion amongst all impartial people, and that 
enlisted ; sinter, H. G. seither, since ; sehm, H. G. derselbe, same. | was, that Ollivier was thoroughly right, and that the one impossible element 
But we shall do best to offer a sample of this curious dialect as | in a so-called Liberal Ministry was M.de Forcade. The elections had been 
printed, and, therefore, append an apothecary’s placard, from the Father | made by him; all corruption and all despotism which had been exercised 
Abraham print in Reading. This, as may be guessed, is the name of a | during the electoral period were traceable directly to M. de Forcade. He 
paper, founded in the interest of the late President Lincoln, and which | was the head and chief of the system, to reform if not to overthrow which 
really gave its candidate, at both elections, very effective support where | M. Ollivier was about to be called in. 
it was much needed. It now regularly publishes a column in the dialect | It was plain, with M. de Forcade Emile Ollivier conld not act. It re- 
under consideration. The poster can be readily interpreted by one familiar mained, therefore, a discussion whether the genuinely Liberal Cabinet was 
| 


greater fluency than the High German because of its tendency to 
shorten words, thus: hetiern (heire), H. G. heirathen, Z. to marry ; Bu (pl. 
Buwa), I. G. Bube, boy; hen, H. G. haben, to have; gange, H. G. 
fegangen, gone. Further, all words ending in High German in en lose 
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geschne for gwesehen, seen. In the linflection of the German verbs wollen 
(will) and sollen (shall), the ending U/st is changed whenever it occurs, in 
Pennsylvania German, into ¢¢, thus: “ Was witt?” for “Was willst du?’ 
sett, for sollst; and frequently also 7¢ is changed into tt. Diphthongs 
are converted by doubling the first vowel, as Beene, II. G. Beine, legs; 
Aage, 1. G. Auge, eye. Long a in German words becomes o in the 
Pennsylvanian dialect—eg., Johr from Jahr, year; JJoor, from Haar, 
hair; while short o becomes uv, as in kumme from komme, come; 
genumme from genommen, taken; schun from schon, already; and ¢ be- 
comes ¢—e.g., Hert from Hirt, shepherd; Werth from Wirth, landlord. 
This applies chiefly to monosyllables. 


with German, save, perhaps, in a few places. The head-line means “Just | to be established or not—for, if it was to be so, Emile Ollivier was to be its 
look here once!” (amohi — einmal), reminding us of what we used to hearin | head, and no other ; and above all, no sign was to subsist of M. de Forcade 
‘63, in the Cotton Factory Hospital at Harrisburg : ““ Doctor, won’t you look | orhis principles. So matters lasted for some days, and the various evolutions 
at me once?” from patients who had been attended to forty times at least. | of the different parliamentary factions of the Chamber succeeded each other, 
Prowiers stands for ZI. G. probiere es, try it. And finally, we may notethe | and the Right joined with the Centre, and the Left Centre gave signs of con- 
the mongrel g’used ; ciliation, and a very Liberal majority was on the eve of formation, when all 
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at once M. de Forcade took his place at the tribune, and the entire aspect 
of affairs was altered. “ What!” cries the Absolutist Minister of the late 
elections, “ you ask for liberty? but we mean to give you more liberty than 


Dee. 30, 1869] 


You were told the 
other day that ‘ order’ could be answered for—well, order is safe ; and now 


you have ever dreamt. of! We are Ultra-Liberals! 
we mean to grant every liberty that France desires! We are all com- 
pletely converted—al! resolved that the country shall have no freedom left 
to ask for; and, as you have wished to see me at the tribune, here I am, 
and these are my declarations!” To be sure this is an epoch of “ sur- 
prises,” and the astonishment created by the Bishop of Orleans’s sudden 
reversion to Gallicanism was not stronger than that effected by M. de For. 
cade’s speech. Both were, to use a vulgar expression, “stunners.” 

Well, now for the explanation: the best informed pretend that this 
move of the Minister of the Interior is not an attempt to maintain the ex- 
isting Cabinet in power (which every one thinks is impossible), but that it is 
simply the act whereby he, M. de Forcade, renders himself personally pos- 
sible as Emile Ollivier's colleague. There is no doubt that Emile Ollivier 
is placed by M. de Forcade’s new attitude in a very perplexing position; 
for a plain, downright opposition to the Minister is no longer so easy as it 
was; and if Ollivier consents to work with him he does not gain his great 
point—namely, the achievement of ministerial responsibility for France. 
M. Rouher, who was got rid of in the Chamber of Deputies, and em- 
balmed in the Senate, has more than come to life again. M. de Forcade 
has more oratorical talent, as he has just proved, than M. Rouher, besides 


a boldness that M. Rouher wholly wanted. He possesses to the highest 


Nation. 


| and Mile. Favart; but of its complete failure there can be no doubt: 





degree the oratorical attributes ; his voice is extremely fine, and he knows | 


how to use it; his gestures are few and imposing; he is as unscrupulous | 


as M. Rouher, but far more political. 
more than an oratorical display ; it was an oratorical act, and a successful 
one. 


His speech of thé other day was | 4 
| the most touching. 


All this combines to make of the present Minister of the Interior a | 


very dangerous man; for no one believes that his Liberalism is sincere, 


yet he has made it difficult now to unseat him. 

Another surprise, but of a different kind, has been produced by Roche- 
fort. Casting the skin of the popular declaimer of Belleville and the 
socialist clubs, and of the satirist of the /igaro, Rochefort, irreproachably 
dressed, well-combed (and driven to the House in an austerely elegant 
coupé), distinguishes himself by the quiet appearance of his manners and 
the good sense of what he says. As yet he is quite unobtrusive, and, by 
extreme firmness and quietness, gets a hearing for all he says. The ladies 
who daily frequent the Chamber have all decided that “il est trés-bien.” 
The Emperor may have indulged in a laugh at the mention of M. Roche- 


fort’s name on the occasion of the opening of the Legislature (the Emperor | 
was at the Louvre that day and had it all his own way); but the Comte | 
de Rochefort de Lucay took his revenge amply, two days ago there, where | 


he as adeputy was “at home.” When the assembly was perfectly quiet, and 
there was a lull ia the general excitement, Rochefort alluded with a grace- 


ful kind of irony to what had passed, and said: “ Itis stated the chief of the | 


state held me to be a fit subject for ridicule. Well, all I can say is that I 
never paraded myself anywhere with a tame eagle on my wrist!” 


effect was irresistible. The tone was so calm and inoffensive, afd the 


A,fey 


Rochefort” had “ les rieurs de son cOté” against his imperial adversary. 
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and 

so much so that many of Augier’s friends advise him to withdraw it from 
the stage 
tage. 

The movement here in the way of literature and art is well worth 


’ ’ 


| ? 
reaction against tie 8U-calit 


, 
4 


studying just now. There is a fierce 


“école réaliste,” and it is declared that the Thédtre Frangais has not done 
its duty in favoring as it has done all the dramas founded on adultery and 
crime and assize-court proceedings. The failure of Augier’s play, however, 
puts the director of the Théatre Frangais into a serious dilemma, for he 
had counted on “ Lions et Renards” as a bridge over which to pass from 
the realistic drama to something more artistic. 
precisely immoral, but it is uninteresting and commonplace, and has the 
one crowning fault that it does not suit the public. But, then, what will? 
The director of the first theatre in France had thought of reviving Victor 


Hugo's plays; but the Government absolutely refused its permission, 


Augier’s new piece is not 


This permission is now granted ; but it is asked, will “ Marion Delorme” 
There is the 


and others of its kind achieve the success of “ Hernani’’? 
question, and the director of the Théitre Frangais is putting it anxiously 
to himself. 

Another course is open to him, and he is strongly urged to resort to it. 
This is no other than to revive some of the genuine classical dramas of 
the old répertoire. The two suggested are “ The Cid” and “ Bérénice” 
the former Corneille’s, the latter Racine’s. Delaunay and, above all, Mile. 
Favart are exceedingly anxious to appear before the Parisian public in 
the characters of the classic stage, and it is asserted that the essay will be 
Of “The Cid” I think it would be unsafe to predict anything; 
It is the least 


made. 
but “ Bérénice” might possibly have a very great success. 
known of Racine’s plays abroad, and perhaps the most beautiful, certainly 
It is essentially modern and sentimental, and in no 
novel of George Sand’s is there a more close and affecting analysis of the 
human heart. It runs entirely on the separation of Titus from Queen 
Bérénice, whom in the end he sacrifices to Rome and to his publie duty 
It is a thorough home.drama, and I have no doubt that, played by Delau 
nay and Mile. Favart, it would for a time captivate the public. 


Notes. 





LITERARY. 

THE Graphic, a new illustrated paper, published in London, and in. 
tended to beat the Jllustrated London News, will call out some new de- 
signers for the press, and will cause increased activity among those artists 
already known in journalism. Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., whether moved 
by the solicitation of the projectors of the new paper or obeying the spirit 
of enterprise which latterly has carried them so far into various fields, 
have decided on taking advantage of the opportunity offered them by 
this accession to the forces of pictorial journalism, and the eclectic reading- 


! . ~ . : ° ce * 
matter of Every Saturday will henceforth be supplemented by eclectic en- 


The | 


gravings. The pictures in the Graphic—as bad a name, by the by, as any 


| one need desire—will be engraved on duplicate blocks, and will be printed 
image evoked was so true and ludicrous, that “Monsieur le Comte de | 


To turn from politics to the drama and to literature, there are two | 
things which have produced a great sensation: one, the tremendous suc- | 


cess of a new actress ; the other, the failure of an old author. The piece 
at the Gymnase, “ Frou-Frou,” and Mlle. Desclée as the heroine, is the 
evening occupation of all Paris. 


Everybody who is anybody must have | 


seen “ Frou-Frou,” or be ranked as nobody. It is, as I remarked in one of | 
i 


my late letters, another attack upon /a cocodetterie, another attempt to vin- 


dicate honesty and morality, and to throw odium upon the fast clique | 


which has brought so much disgrace socially upon France. In the play 
itself, and the manner in which it is written, there is but little talent, but 
the subject and, above all, the tendency are thoroughly congenial to the 
present temper of the public mind, and Mlle. Desclée is a dramatic genius 
—a “revelation,” as they style it here! There is, consequently, more than 


almost simultaneously in the English paperand the American. The latter 
has been transformed into a sixteen page imperial folio, and is printed 
on paper peculiarly adapted to the display of highly-finished engravings. 
Du Maurier, say the publishers, Frith, Faed, Marcus Stone, Sir Francis 
Grant, Le Jeune, Harrison Weir, and a score or two more, are among “ the 
distinguished artists who will be represented ’’—by which somewhat am- 
biguous words it is perhaps meant that all the men named will work for 
the paper or, perhaps, some of them will only figure initas being painters 
of pictures of which Every Saturday and the Graphic will give engravings. 
Whether our native artists are to expect any direct good from the new pro- 


| jects we do not know, but we see no mention made of any intention to 


enough to account for the vogue of “ Frou-Frou,” and the vogue is im- | 


mense. 

What is perhaps less explicable is the total failure of M. Augier’s new 
piece. “ Lions et Renards” is not very inferior to some of Emile Augier’s 
creations which have had a great success ; but it would seem not to square 


precisely with the humor of the public, and it is (as so many of Augier’s | 


productions are) entirely without elevation or ideal. It was extremely 


well acted by the dite of the Théaitre Frangais—by Brepaut, Delaunay, | 


employ them, and suppose that all the pictures as well ds all the rest of 
the paper are to be borrowed from abroad. Indirect good they may pro- 
bably get, for the familiarity of our public with well-executed engravings, 
after designs by the best English draughtsmen for the press, will, by and 
by, bear fruit in better work by American designers. Every Saturday will 
still give its accustomed quantity of selected reading. We may add that 
Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. intend making their Quarterly somewhat 
smaller. The North American Review for April next will contain two 
hundred pages, and thereafter that will be the regular number of pages. 
Rumors to the effect that the Social Science Association’s proceedings wi!l 
form a part of the contents of the Review are without foundation—figments 
of the brain, inventions of Boston correspondents of country papers. 
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—Nearly as much as Cambridge, Concord has celebrity among Ameri- 
can towns as being the home of men of genius and literary culture. We 
do not ourselves feel any thrill when we think of the works of Mr. Char- 
ning, resident in Concord, whom Mr. Emerson is said to have called “ the 
poets’ poet ;” nor should we grieve if we never tasted the books of Mr. 
Thoreau again, fresh a taste as they leave onthe palate; nor is the perusal 
of Mr. Bronson Alcott’s works, nor the listening to his discourses, among 
our desires ; neither are we attracted by Margaret Fuller much more than 
by the half a dozen American women whom the countess would have 
talked deaf, dumb, and blind in the less esthetic half of a short evening. 
That all these authors live or lived beautiful lives we concede, for it is 
often said by people who know ; but we find ourselves willing and, indeed, 
not unanxious to live our own beautiful life at a convenient distance from 
most of them. As the bad Democrat would not go to Mr. Lincoln’s house, 
fearing that if he did he should like him too much, and should afterwards 
be ashamed to abuse him and to “ filibuster” in the House, so we find 
ourselves turning our back upon Concord, and professing to be bored when 
its name is mentioned. In this habit we are greatly strengthened. and 
confirmed, we may add, by the noise about Concord things kept up by the 
second and third-rate luminaries of that place, and by some of the more in- 
telligible among the many scatterbrained pilgrims to the shrine—by the 
excessive Concordism of those flowers which are not the rose but which have 
lived near it, and which smell of it as hard as they can. There are plenty 
such. Did it not much amuse Miss Bremer when she was in this country 
to find in the parts adjacent to Coneord many delicate, esthetic persons who 
took in daily some three or four pounds of transcendental ice, and there- 
upon behaved as if the eternal snows of the highest Concord peaks were 
theirs in fee? Still, “there zs Concord,” as Webster said ; and the American 
lover of literature must say it in his capacity of lover of literature no less 
gratefully and respectfully than in his capacity of lover of his country. 
Hawthorne lived there, and Emerson lives there ; thence proceeded and pro- 
ceeds the best work yet done in American literature, and the most fruitfal 
native influence that has yet reached the scholarly mind of the country. 
At all events, it is with Concord that Hawthorne is associated in the popular 
mind ; and as for Emerson, it may be said that his home has always been 
there. Many persons, then, both here and abroad, will be pleased to hear 
of the new book of Concord Sketches which Messrs. Ticknor & Fields are 
about to publish—or, rather, of which they are selling at private sale a 
small edition. It is a large folio volume, containing twelve photographs 
from sketches made by Miss May Alcott. Each one represents some scene 
in the village and its environs which has found mention in the books of 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Alcott,and Thoreau. “The rude bridge that arched 


the flood ”"— 
* Where once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world ; *— 


the Old Manse ; the hut of Walden Pond, where the conceited and perverse 
Thoreau played hermit in so curious a fashion ; Emerson’s house ; Haw- 
thorne’s wayside bench ; and half a dozen more spots—some of them known 
to the admirers of the poet and the romancer, and none of them without 
interest—have given Miss Alcott her subjects. The sketches are not pre- 
tentious at all, but they answer their purpose very well indeed. That is, 
they do if they are as truthful as we suppose—a point we cannot settle. 
Thinking of the bad mess of it which an Idle Scholar has just made in 
her memorial volume of Bryant’s honor, we do not know whether or not 
to say that the book would have been better if there had been more letter- 
press. There is a very little ; enough to serve as the titles of the pictures. 

—There are few tracts on the Atlantic seaboard, of equal size, which, 
physically or politically, surpass in historic interest the outlying fragment 
of New England known as Long Island. For thorough study, too, it 
offers peculiar advantages, and any one tolerably acquainted with it must 
have been glad to hear of the founding of the “Long Island Historical 
Society ” in 1863, and to know of its brilliant development since that date. 
The striking facts of its growth are : that it now reckons 300 life members, 
958 annual members, and 59 honorary and corresponding members; that 
its library contains more than 17,000 bound volumes, and about 20,000 un- 
bound volumes and pamphlets, “especially rich in the departments of 
American History and Biography, French History, the History of Fine 
Art, of the Natural Sciences, and of the Science and Art of Medicine ;” 
that its library fund is $70,000; and that it now has a building fund which 
promises soon to secure for the Society suitable and permanent accommo- 
dations, with increased usefulness. History and natural history are the 
principal fields of its activity, and the latter is illustrated by a museum 
rich in collections pertaining to the island, but also in portraits, busts, 
bronzes, medals, and curiosities from all parts of the world. These two 
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departments are also the occasion of lectures for members and their fami- 
lies, to whom the reading-room is always open. And, finally, the Society 
has a publishing fund, well bestowed, which enables it to publish “ Me- 
moirs” as rapidly as they are disposed of—a condition which is to some 
extent, and was probably meant to be, a measure of the Society’s vitality. 
The general public, however, are directly interested in the two volumes 
thus far issued—the “Journal of a Voyage to New York and a Tour in 
several of the American Colonies in 1679-80, by Jasper Dankers and Peter 
Sluyter ” (1867), and “ The Battle of Long Island,” just issued. The for- 
mer described the adventures of a couple of Dutch Labadists, precursors in 
this country of a religious colony afterwards established in Maryland, and 
which survived the parent society in Friesland. Their testimony of what 
they saw is remarkably minute and altogether trustworthy ; and the maps 
and drawings which accompany the original manuscript and are here re- 
produced in fac-simile, portraying the size, condition, and surroundings of 
New York City at the time they visited it, have, we presume, a very high 
value. In Cambridge, Mass., their expectations of the college and print- 
ing-office there were greatly disappointed ; in Boston they found the minis- 
ters’ prayers too long, but they were well pleased with the Apostle Eliot, 
whom they called on in Roxbury. The present volume was prepared by 
Mr. Thomas W. Field, and is the work of a specialist. The battle which 
it traces by means of maps and contemporary documents was a national 
event, and on this account should find a wide circle of readers outside of 
the Society, while at the same time it will peculiarly attract attention in 
Brooklyn. Both memoirs confirm the good judgment of the publishing 
committee, of which the Rev. Dr. Storrs is chairman ; and to say that he 
has been foremost in promoting the progress of the Society is to speak 
only a portion of the praise due him. The men whom he has gathered to 
his support are of a kind that give liberally during their lives, and in 
their wills do not forget the objects which have been dear to them. 

—aA list of the benefactors of the Brooklyn Mercantile Library would 
agree in large part with that of the Historical Society. That is to say, 
there is no lack of public spirit on the other side of the river. Of the two 
the Library answers best the popular need, of course; and since it has 
been removed to its present quarters, its capacity has been much enlarged, 
and its rate of increase correspondingly quickened. In the first Bulletin 
just issued by the librarian, the number of volumes is set at 24,000, and it 
is estimated that four years hence they will be doubled. The collection 
will still not be large, when compared with other city libraries; but it will 
more than meet the ordinary demand upon it—that of a circulating library. 
Meantime, any book not already on its shelves will be procured at the in- 
stance of any member, unless for some good reason to the contrary. In 
respect to current periodical literature, the reading-rooms are unusually 
well supplied. The Bulletin has a classified catalogue of the books added 
during the first ten’ months of the present year, the author’s name being 
prefixed to each title, except under the head of novels. It should not be 
forgotten that after the closer connection with Brooklyn promised us by 
the bridge, this and the Historical Society’s library will be in a sense an- 
nexed to New York; and by day it will probably be easier to consult either 
of them than the Mercantile or Astor Library up town. The Bulletins 
might, therefore, well be preserved for reference. 

—The University Lectures on philosophy and literature at Harvard 
College have had better success than was at first expected, and are not 
only to be continued, but are to be enlarged. Next year there will be a 
greater number of lecturers and a larger variety of subjects; and each 
lecturer will deliver more lectures. It is understood that the future 
pupil, who may wish to hear some one particular lecturer or to pursue 
some particular branch of study, will not be required to pay the price of 
admission to all the lectures of the philosophical course or the literary, as 
the case may be, but will be permitted to choose what lectures he will hear 
and what decline to hear; and will be asked to pay only for what he 
chooses. Thus, a man or woman who is anxious to hear what some one 
man has to say about logic wil! not be obliged, in order to do 80, to pay 
for the lectures on metaphysics of half a dozen men from whom he does 
not care to learn. And the courses will be so arranged that closely-con- 
nected subjects will be treated of at about the same time, and thus no long 
period of residence will be necessary for attending on the instruction of the 
three or four or five men whom the student of a given subject may wish to 
hear. The names of the new lecturers are not yet fully decided upon. 

—A valuable work which has been till now appearing in parts is just 
concluded—Dr. A. S. Packard, jr.’s “Guide to the Study of Insects, and a 
treatise on those injurious and beneficial to crops: for the use of colleges, 
farm-schools, and agriculturists” (Salem). It is one of the fruits of the 
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Peabody Academy of Science, and in every particular of text, illustrations, 
and manufacture, is thoroughly well done. We are glad to learn through 
the American Naturalist that the first edition has been exhausted, and 
that the “ Guide” 
it will in time ensure its purchase by most intelligent farmers and gar- 
deners, for whom an entomological calendar is affixed that should prove a 
useful warning against insect pests. 


THE LAST 


OF THE CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


“ ERLING THE BoLp’* breathes a spirit which perhaps meets with | 


more favor in England and with English school-boys than here, where 
athletics, and personal daring for the sake of gratifying the Berserker 
spirit and not for the attainment of any definite object, are not held in the 
highest esteem. “To do” something—that is, to have a business and fol- 
low it closely—is so much the rule in this country that there is hardly 


is already in use as a text-book. The practical side of | 


The Nation. 
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and with fists not quite so hard as brass knuckles, and a face unmarked by 
war-paint, and a hat somewhere near the size of his head? And now, next, 
will he please figure this pride of his mamma undertaking a half-hour’s 
stay in Printing House Square when the young gentlemen who sell 


| extras are congregated there? Or the City Hall Park will do, and the 





one of the American men who are most nearly boys’ heroes who has | 
| conceived of virtue without a basket-hilted sword and a white dress pre 


not performed his exploits as means to a tangible and mercantile end. 
If he has shot rapids and lived in snow-drifts, it has been as a peltry 
hunter; if he has fought grizzlies, it has been as a route-explorer or 
gold-digger; if he has stood sieges by Indians or taken the war-path 
himself, it has been in the interest of stock-raising or the clearing of his 
“quarter-section.” Still, a boy is a boy, whether or not he is going to be 
a Yankee afterwards; and this story, taken from the Icelandic sagas—a 
record of fierce fighting and bold sailing, of the prowess of the 
vikings and their sea-kings, of the treacheries skilfully planned and 
skilfully thwarted and bloodily punished—is so full of energy, and courage, 
and excitement, that it will be a favorite on this side of the water as well 
as in the native home of the brutal young Muscular Christian. And per- 
haps our young Nervous Pagan, as some one has abusively called the 
esthetical but rather thin young Unitarian and eclectic philosopher who 
is not uncommon in parts of the old thirteen colonies, may have more need 
than we think to read books like this of Mr. Ballantyne’s; and its effect 
here may be more purely good than in its own country. We must not 
forget to say that “ Erling the Bold” is not without historical value, and 
is all the more to be put into the hands of young readers because, interest- 
ing as is the history of the Norsemen, it has yet to be put into a readable 
form in English. There is, indeed, a little volume of Scandinavian his- 
tory by Professor Sinding ; but that it is generally readable is rather more 
than we would undertake to say. 

For a thousand years, we suppose, we shall have books like Mr. Alger’s 
“ Rough and Ready,’’} and, as they say in the South, for our own part “we 
have no use for them.” From the South, by the way, has recently come 
something that may be taken as a good enough criticism of all the sort of 
literature to which “ Rough and Ready” belongs. For years Mr. Parker 
Pillsbury was a praiser of the negro. Old farmers still walk among us 
who have many atime put their dinners into little tin pails, and, driving 
away from home in the morning of a Sunday, have hitched their horses 
to the fence around some remote district school-house, and listened by 
the hour together, forenoon and afternoon, while Mr. Pillsbury denounced 
slavery, banned the slaveholder, and held up the negro to admiration. He 
seemed to think that “ Uncle Tom” was a fair average type of the Southern 
agricultural laborer ; and as he had not himself had any very large personal 
knowledge of the negro’s nature and habits, there is little doubt that he 
had formed his opinion from the writings and the talk of men and women 
who habitually overstated the excellences of the slave’s character, and 
habitually understated or concealed his grave defects. But now, within 
the year, Mr. Pillsbury has paid a visit to some parts of the South, and, 
hearing his present talk about the negro, one is forced to think that he is 
experiencing the full force of the reaction caused by the sudden confronting 
of the ideal negro in his own mind with the actual negro of South Caro- 
lina. He is almost as inaccurate and unjust and unwisely despondent to- 
day as ten or fifteen years ago he was unwisely and unjustifiably hopeful 
and confident. We do not know if he is feeling any resentment against 


himself and others for having misled him ; but it would be natural if he | 





should ; and, as everybody knows who knows of Adam's fall, and of the | 


conflict with slavery, there is a good deal of human nature in Mr. Pillsbury. 


There is more or less of it in us too, and we confess to some dislike of master | “* : : : 5 in Riko he i 
| of undue delicacy and nicety in much of this author's writing, and hie is 


“Rough and Ready ;” for, clearly, he is going to deceive many who be- 
lieve in him. He is a most noble, generous, just newsboy—full as he can 


hold of good thoughts and good works. But will Mr. Alger figure to himself, | 


now, some nice little boy, with a clean collar on, and his hair neatly brushed, 





* “Erling the Bold. By R. M. Ballantyne.” 
t “Rough and Ready. By H. Alger, jr.’ Boston: Loring. 
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array of boot-blacks will answer the purpose as well as their friends the 
newsboys ; they are equal in attainments and character. And, having 
obliged us so far, will Mr. Alger maintain that either of them would not 
certainly, in a very brief time, cause a temporarily complete and painful 
change in our clean young wayfarer’s views of life? So far as we 
have the pleasure of his acquaintance, the newsboy indulges but very 
few of the softer emotions. He smokes ends of cigars which he picks up 
in the street ; he much prefers lemonade from the street stalls to the per 
formance of good actions ; he would fur rather see virtue defended up in 
the Bowery Theatre than rescue little girls from cellars in which 
their stepmothers ill-use them ; it has been doubted, indeed, if he has ever 


senting themselves to his imagination at the same time. That he ever 
volunteered to wake up a drunken gentleman who had fallen asleep in a 
ferry-boat, no one will believe who is in the habit of crossing the North or 
East Rivers. 
and there is a certainty that whoever bases his notions of the newsboy’s 
character on a belief in the truthfulness of Mr. Alger’s romance will get 
false notions of the character of the average newsboy, and most probably 


In short, he is not pious, and does not order his life well ; 


will not get true notions of the character of any newsboy, average or other 
wise, who has ever with free foot trod the foot-stool. And, next, perhaps 
the real newsboy will reveal himself to this deceived reader of “ Rough and 
Ready ; 
Home, and a man who peremptorily declines to contribute anything towards 


” 


and from that day out we have in him an enemy of the Newsboy's 


giving the young gentlemen their Thanksgiving dinner. As it happens, Mr. 
Alger has no excuse that we hear of for doing as he has done. The newsboy 
is not a Christian of the first two centuries ; but he has his good points, too ; 
and at any rate he is an interesting figure as he stands, He is aflable, a 
good comrade, shrewdly intelligent, very enterprising, laborious, frequently 
civil, good-natured in all weathers, not seldom witty, and, although intol 
erant if his preserves are poached upon, capable of charity and generosity. 
Under temptation, and in the way of business, he will tell falsehoods. His 
idea of a joke is, that, logically developed and carried out fully, the person 
on whom the jest is broken would suffer pain of body, acute and prolonged, 
as wellas anguish of mind. Heis ready at giving the lie to his young com 
panions, and very ready with his fists, though he shows almost unerring 
judgment in the selection of the person on whom to exercise them. Profani- 
But after all is 
said, there is no need of depicting him in any imaginary aspect to make him 
both respectable and interesting. The newsboys who read “ Rough and 


ity—and this often vociferously—is a vice that he practises. 


Ready,” however they may approve it as a work of fiction, will say “ my eye” 
when asked to lay it to heart and make it a practical guide. So, them the 
author has not benefited. And the layman will, as we have said, form false 
notions of the being which it is intended to depict ; and that is never well. 

“ Joe and the Howards ’* is a sensible, pleasant book that it will do most 
boys and girls good to read. “I think,” says its author in the preface—for 
they have prefaces in children’s books too—* I am right in supposing that a 
child’s book should be at once instructive, entertaining, and true to 
nature.” So she goes on to make a book by using what she herself has 
learned in some of her open-air study of natural history, chogging for pre- 
sentation facts that the children may themselves observe any day that they 
like to look for them. But, facts being dry things, our author puts them 
into a story ; and this she does so well—not making the story servile to 
the facts, as do most writers who make her attempt, and not giving us im_ 
possible personages, but personages really well drawn—that she fairly 
earns the praise she hoped for, of being both entertaining and true to 
nature. “Joe and the Howards” is primarily instructive, to be sure, but 
it is not so very obtrusively so, and its author is a writer whom the 
buyers of “juveniles” may very properly encourage. 

“Stories from My Attic ”} is a volume of graceful and gracefully 
written sketches and short stories—more or less fanciful, most of them— 
by the author of “Dream Children.” There is just the least suggestion 


perhaps more in sympathy with the pensive shade of his own youth than 
with the actual living youth incarnate in the boys and girls around him. 
It is as if a man of more refinement of feeling than strength of feeling, 
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and more tendency to reverie than to thinking, had set himself to writing | 
» ° : ‘ | 
for the young in the manner in which, some twenty years ago, Mr. Ik | 
gut this fault—for we call it so—is 





Marvel was writing for the callow. 
not nearly so manifest in “ Stories from My Attic” as it seemed to us to be 
in “Dream Children.” This year’s book is as well finished in style as 
last year’s, and that is saying a good deal, for the author of “ Dream Chil- 
dren” is a writer who very sedulously elaborates his work. And in mat- 
ter it is to our mind superior to its predecessor; for while it shows its 
author's grace of fancy and his gentle sympathies quite as well as that 
book does, it is, as we have said, decidedly less mild, and gentle, and 
pretty, and is more robust. Then, too, it is less subjective and more object- 
ive, although still the writer is often a little over the heads of the probable 
reader, What, for instance, will a small youth or maid do with the very 
pretty little piece called the “ Rocket”? It would be worthy of Andersen 
if its significance had been a little more effectually clothed with the 
tiesh and blood of probable, apprehensible incident. As it is, we have the 
moral for the man, but we hardly have the story for the child. Andersen 
gives the boy and girl his homely stories, and when the boy and girl are man 
and woman they discern that these things were a mystery, simple as they 
were ; that the nut they used to play with has meat within ; that the ugly 
duck is not always of the feathered kind. But it is hard thinking and 
not pleasing reverie which takes pretty suggestions and so works with 
them as to make of them parables and proverbs adapted to all men’s use 
and all children’s pleasure. 

Krilof, the Russian fabulist, who flourished some hundred years ago, 
was cone of the natural-born makers of parables, and the collection of his 
fables, in the manner of Alsop’s, which Mr. W. R. 8. Ralston has trans- 
lated, is all good reading.* Several of the fables will be found to be new 
and the translation is tolerably easy English, though in this respect it 
might, without very much trouble, be bettered. In a prefatory note, in 
Russian, Mr. Ralston requests the Russians who may read the book not 
to hold him responsible for the pictures; but though they may, perhaps, 
be not very faithful to Russian life, they are certainly not bad as illus- 
trating the fables. Apart from its general interest—or, we may say, its 
universal interest, for, usually, it deals with primary social facts, and often 
with facts of human nature wherever found—Krilof’s book has some slight 
value for the light it throws on the ways of the Russian peasant and oflice- 
holder. 

Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s “ Story of a Bad Boy "+ they have rather stupidly re- 
christened in England, and there it is the story of ‘anot very bad boy.” He 
was indeed about as bad—our young hero who went to school at River- 
mouth—as the boys usually are who get the name he got, and his 
English godfathers were not far out of the way. He is certainly 
an amusing and interesting person, and the narrative of his various ad- 
ventures is such as boys will recognize as possible and probable, while the 
older reader will find in it a humorous and clever record of the impres- 
sions made upon them by boyish performances—whether their own 
as they recollect them, or those of boys who are living under their 
observant eyes. This is perhaps hinting pretty strongly that Mr. Aldrich’s 
book produces a slightly confused impression, and that we have boy and 
man mingled in its pages in a way not possible out of literature, and in 
perfect literature not possible either. But perfect books are alittle scarce, and 
s0 are pleasant books; and among the not many pleasant books for boys 
which this year has given us, the “Story of a Bad Boy” takes a high 
place. It is healthy reading, and may be safely commended to all buyers 
of holiday wares. 

“Glimpses of Pleasant Homes” any Roman Catholic boy or girl who 
is old enough to be somewhat thoughtful, will find enjoyable and profit- 
able. It is well written, it is not controversial, and we have found it agree- 
able reading, because of its unaffected and unobtrusive piety and morality. 
The volume is exceedingly well printed, and as pretty in every way as 
needs be. 

What to say about “ The Mystic Bell "$ we do not very well know It 
is an incoherent fairy story; and the cold, ungenial Reviewer, in 
presence of such productions, usually endeavors to shirk the _per- 
formance of his duty—confesses that he is a creature of the mere un- 
that airy beauty knocks him speechless ; that the higher 
reason and the imagination are wanting in him; that he has formed a 


derstanding ; 


—_ “ Krilof. Translated by W. R. 8. Ralston.” New York: Geo. Routledge &.Sons. 
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habit of measuring the most impalpable soul-essences by rule of thumb ; 


that, in short, he does not know what on earth to say. He may have his 


doubts, however; as we have in this instance. We doubt if we should 


buy the “ Mystic Bell” for our own offspring. Because, whatever good 
there may be hidden in it, there certainly is patent and staring a most vio- 
lent tale of the wicked love which an Asiatic magician bore to a ravish- 
ing girl whom he destined to add to the one hundred and fifty maids 
whom, after pretending to marry them, he had by-and-by shut up in sub- 
terranean dungeons. And we find nothing among the wild improbabili- 
ties of the story—to call it so—which seems likely to dilute this potion to 
the degree suitable to untried stomachs. The illustrations by Mr. E. L. 
Kuntze are a trifle better than the text. 

Everybody knows how the author of “Mary Powell” writes, and the 
book which she offers her friends for this holiday season is “a story of the 
Bible in Spain,” under the title of “ The Spanish Barber.”* Just how true 
it all is we cannot say, and perhaps that same thing it might puzzle our 
author herself totell ; but it reads very well, and we may safely declare that 
there is nothing in it to offend the most confirmed Protestant. We are 
glad to mention it if only to praise George Borrow’s very singular and ex- 
cellent “ Bible in Spain,” which is so remarkably good, that how anybody 
but a professed book-maker could follow in his track we do not see. It is 
a pity that there is no complete edition of the works of an author who, 
besides being sui generis, is so instructive, so fresh and surprising, and so 
admirable a writer as Borrow almost always is. The novelists are very 
few who are so readable, the travellers are very few who have so 
much that is new to tell us, the historians are few who have 
given us more vivid pictures of the people whose story they 
have attempted to tell, and, as we have said, he adds to these 
merits, as a worker in literature, a singular charm of personality—or 
rather a spell compounded of curiosity as to such a mystery of a man, and 
of willing admiration for a person of such resource, intelligence, courage, 
and earnestness. He is a man too little known. It is, perhaps, in his 
“ Bible in Spain” that he is best seen; but all that he has done is worth 
some attention. 

One more book that we can cheerfully commend to the favorable at- 
tention of young readers is Mrs. H. C. Weeks’s “ White and Red”+—a 
record of a stay at Red Lake, in Minnesota, among the Indians. It is 
done realistically, is apparently truthful, and is instructive, we take it, as 
well a8 much to be desired for its sledding, and shooting, and fishing, and 
wandering in the big pine forest of the North-west. 

THE MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY. 

THE Atlantic is true to our recently established American custom—a 
custom that seems not to be everywhere rooting itself vigorously—and 
gives us as contributors to this January number many very well known 
and some distinguished names. How entirely this is a stroke of publish- 
ers’ business, and how little it can be said to be done in the interest of 
readers, and what it is that it tells us of the average magazine reader or 
of the publisher’s estimate of him, any one may see who will take the 
trouble of looking back at the last few New Year’s numbers of most of our 
magazines. The articles of distinguished merit he will find by no means 
so numerous as the distinguished contributors. And if he does not find 
some articles that have no merit whatever as reading matter, and whose 
whole value is value to the publisher, and whose value to the publisher 
lies in the names appended to them, he will be much luckier than we have 
thought ourselves—in our capacity of devourers of magazines—during 
these last three or four Januaries. It would be as well for the reader if 
the distinguished name merely were sold as in the old times in England, 
and nowadays, once in a while, in France, and if the real work were left 
to be done by some journeyman needing to turn a penny. And we were 
going to say it would be as well for the author; but the case is not alto- 
gether so bad as that, though nothing is surer than that the habit into 
which many men of distinction, both here and in England, have fallen— 
the habit of yielding to the solicitations of publishers and selling their 
signatures with comparatively worthless things attached, has cheapened 
many reputations, and has done serious hurt to literature in two ways— 
by fooling inexperienced readers and inexperienced writers into thinking 
poor or bad work good work, and also by inducing in able writers, who 
should be examples to others and strict masters of themselves, a disregard 
of the sound, profitable, only safe rule to do always their best. 





* “The Spanish Barber. By the Author of ‘Mary Powell." New York: M. W. 
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From a publisher’s point of view the matter is, of course, different, and 
there is no doubt that, temporarily at least, he makes a pecuniary success 
by filling his table of contents with well-known names. 
may be in this respect another affair. 


The jong run 
But the average reader of maga- 


The Nation. 


zines cannot nerve his timorous poor soul into resisting—at least not into | 


openly resisting—the index of contributors, whatever he may in his secret 
heart have been thinking of the relative merits of the anonymous system 
and the system of signatures; and however he may, when among his 
familiar friends and in his inner chamber, flout the name and fame of some 
of “our most cultivated and recherché essayists,” nevertheless, when the 
publisher gives him a little jog by means of one of those printed sheets of 


I 


extracts which all the publishers now send to all the papers, at once he pre- | 


pares his first class notice, and the distinguished names are published in the 
paper he controls or to which he has access. The newspapers are hun- 
dreds, no doubt, which within the last fortnight have been telling their 
subscribers that “the Af/antic for January is a rare treat, an unsurpassed 
number of this splendid magazine ”’—not because of Mr. Lowell’s poem, 


and the sketch of lifeamong the Isles of Shoals, and Mr. Howells’s charming | 


essay about the Boston and Cambridge horse-cars and they that go down 
therein, and the seasonable, instructive, and forcible article entitled “ What 
to do with the Surplus,” but because “ in its list of contributors we recog- 
nize the names of Colonel T. W. Higginson, one of our most scholarly and 


| 
| 
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that no one however unfamiliar with finance can fail to understand its 
author’s meaning. “The Woman Thou gavest with me,” by Mr. Henry 
James, will be to many persons agreeable reading. For one thing, it proves 
that both parties to the woman's rights dispute are all wrong, or nearly so. 
Mr. Epes Sargent, and Mr. Mill, and Dr. Bushnell, and Mr. Fulton, and 
Dr. Todd, and G, F. Train, and the women of the Revolution—none of 
them has the rights of the matter; and none of them will, nor any more 
will any of the rest of us, till he or she comes to look on man and woman 
as “two contrasted terms of a great creative allegory in which man 
stands for what we call the World, meaning thereby human nature in 
moral or voluntary revolt from God; and woman, for what we call the 
Church, meaning thereby human nature in spiritual or spontaneous accord 
with its divine source.” Meantime, as in the days of Noah, the world, if 
it takes our advice, or even if it doesn’t, will go on marrying and giving 
in marriage, and until the flood comes a certain number of the wedded, 
and a certain larger number of the unwedded, will have various notions as 
to what great moral allegory the estate of marriage illustrates, 


Mr. Taylor’s “Joseph and his Friend” we have not begun to read. 


| y ” . . - . - 
| “Was he Dead?” by an anonymous writer, is a story of a very unsatisfac- 


finished writers ; of Bayard Taylor; of John G. Whittier, the Quaker poet; | 


of William Cullen Bryant; of O. W. Holmes, who furnishes a charming 
sonnet, which our readers will find in another column ; of W. D. Howells, 


a clever writer, whose style reminds us of that of the delightful author of 


‘Dream Children ;’ of Doctor Hayes, the successor of the hegoic E. K. 
Kane; of J. R. Lowell, and of Professor Goldwin Smith, who knows more, 
we guess, about ‘The Study of History’ than he does about our institu- 
tions. This is a roll of names that it would be hard to beat, and which 
speaks volumes for the enterprise of the publishers. 
usual variety of other interesting matter.” 


There is also the 


Mr. Lowell’s fine poem, “ The Cathedral,” is already out, somewhat 
altered, in the form of a book, and we shall hereafter give to a notice of it 
greater space than we can give to it here. It is longer in the book than 
in the magazine. Mr. Whittier’s “ Nauhaught” is in what we think the 
author's best style ; and if it were not, it could not be read without pleasure. 
Nauhaught is a convert from heathenism, who has been made a deacon of 
the church. In a time of distress, his wife being ill, and his boy starving, 
for there is neither bread nor medicine in his house, he walks out to ex- 
amine the traps he has set, and goes into the woods with a heavy heart, 
although not without some hope, for he has dreamed of an angel from 
God, who, as it seems, met him, and gave him a bright piece of gold. 
Suddenly, as he is thinking of his troubles, for his traps he finds empty, 
he comes upon a purse with ten gold pieces. One needs not to have been 
born a savage and to have doubts about the superiority of one’s fellow- 
deacons, who grow rich by selling fire-water to the Indians, to feel, under 
the circumstances, a temptation to appropriate such windfalls. But the 
old man resists; and returning to the village he seeks the loser of the 
purse, and finds him, at the tavern, in the shape of a sea-captain, who puts 
into his hands one of the ten coins. There is a touch of Mr. Whittier’s 
peculiar unescapable dominating morality in the fimding of the angel 
under the familiar pea-jacket and glazed hat of the Wellfleet skipper ; but 
not the less is the piece very likable. It breathes of old New England ; 
it is touching in its sympathy and benignity, and, like most of Mr. Whit- 
tier’s work in blank verse, it is free from all his obvious minor faults. 
Doctor Holmes’s and Doctor Parsons’s poems are both sonnets, and Doctor 
Parsons’s will please everybody who likes Guido’s “ Aurora.” Most of 
Doctor Parsons’s poetry is of a kind to be called “ occasional,” though per- 
haps hardly to be so called if we give that word its strict sense as applied 
to verses, and it would be, we suppose, impossible to find among American 
poets any one who has done so many so good occasional pieces. He is not, 
however, as are nine in ten of the occasionalists, a poet whose inspiration 
is all in the occasion ; and in poetry, as in other things, it is requisite if one 
would fill a place well that he should be too big for it, and better than able 
merely to fill it. Mr. Bryant’s lines are a part of his translation of the 
Iliad, and will confirm the reader in the impression he doubtless had since 
extracts from the new version began to appear—that Homer's weary wait- 
ing for a translator is not done yet. He always nods now, and was nearer 
waking a couple of hundred years ago than since rendering him into Eng- 
lish has become another solace of English and American age. 


“What to do with the Surplus” is a paper which will no doubt do 
much good, for it is written in such a way that it will attract perusal, and 
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tory kind, but is not without some clever—too clever—conversation. 
“Among the Isles of Shoals,” by Celia Thaxter, is very good indeed. It 
is realistic in its description of the strange inhabitants of the very strangest 
part of New England—the part where the original stock has grown wild 
and borne the queerest and gnarliest fruit on the eastern coast of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, and the weather-beaten islands which lie 
adjacent. 

Mr. Smith’s “Study of History” is a lecture delivered at Cornell, and 
will not be found to contain much that is new by those who are acquainted 
with his published lectures. The opening remarks, however, on the uses 
of history as a study in educational courses, are profitable, whether new or 
old. We do not know, we may say, that the typical “man of science ” 
would assent to Mr. Smith’s remarks in the first half of the fifty-first page. 
As aman of science, pure and simple, he is apt to think that he has no 
business at all with the question of the existence of God. What would the 
as such say to Mr. Smith's proposition that the basis of 
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“man of science 
science is, that the intelligence of God is what shows itself in the uniformity 
of law throughout the creation? If we know him, he would not say yes; 
but would either say no, that it is not, or else would decline to discuss the 
question. Mr. Higginson’s notion of “ Americanism” in literature is “an 
attitude of hopefulness”—‘“an attitude not necessarily connected with 
culture, but with the consciousness of a new impulse given to all human 
progress,” and much more of the same sort, which may be true or may be 
not. The question itself, we confess, is not much to our taste, and we 
vote for its being left to the foreign critics and other outsiders. Of one 
thing we may all feel assured—and meantime let us trust that the weary 
may soon cease from troubling, and the feeble may be at rest—that we 
may as well go on and get our literature without concerning ourselves 
beforehand about whethe® or not it is going to be American. Beyond a 
doubt it will be as American as the writers of it; and it will not be the 
more American for any man’s sitting down and seeking inside and outside 
and feeling after Americanism, if haply he may find out what it is, and 
then getting up and putting some of the same into his writing. That 
would be the way to be a person who should make, more or less well, 
writings of a given kind—the way, for instance, for an Englishman of our 
day to write “great dramas” of our day. But it is not so that any true 
great dramas were written. They, like other things in literature that 
live, were the genuine thought of thinking souls; and always the soul is 
to be got first. Otherwise, flowers are to be had without the preliminary 
germinating seed. What is true of literature in general is true of any 
desired variety, however slightly different from other varieties. The 
different man must first be had, and then, if he is much worth hearing, 
there is but the slightest danger that when he expresses himself, it will 
not be himself that he expresses. We observe that Mr. Higginson seems 
to be not whoily free from the old delusion that, to be American, our wr t- 
ers must use strictly American properties. He warmly praises Emerson’s 
“ Humblebee ” for “ stooping to be familiar’ —as was then disparagingly said 
—and for being first to break the spell under the influence of which our poets 
had gone on singing, to the neglect of the bobolink, the nightingale, and 
skylark, and otherwise imitating foreigners. But the American cataract of 
Niagara, and picturesque autumn foliage, and the noble savage, and bound- 
less prairie have received poetical attentions that they have never got over 
since before Mr. Emerson began writing poetry. Long ago there were men 
who thought to assert their independence by doing everything when they 
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got free in a manner precisely contrary to that which they had used when 


dependent ; who, in liberty’s name, reversed the law of liberty, and were | 
However, this is not | 


slaves to “that freedom which is perfect servitude.” 
a matter that it is necessary to dwell upon. 

Mr. Howells’s essay is very delicately humorous—so delicately humorous, 
for example, that, in a certain place where the humor is satirical, one fancies 
fora minute that the polite essayist is seriously praising the civility of 
ladies, one to another, as they ride together in the horse-cars. He makes 
some startling revelations in regard to the behavior of the young Boston- 
ians to the young women of Athens, and seems to corroborate the testimony 
of the philosophizing Frenchman, who says that the American man’s 
politeness to women was owing to the fact that when our ancestors came 
over here first, women were scarce, and in consequence prized above their 
intrinsic value—which error had become worked into the blood, the French- 
man thought. But such things can be worked out of the blood; and now 
for some years there have been from twenty to thirty-odd thousand super- 
fluous women in Massachusetts. 

The Galaxy begins its promised course of articles, called “Ten Years 
in Rome,” the author of which is a clergyman, formerly of the Romish 
Church, but now a convert to Protestantism His proof-reader has done 
him sad injustice, or else his stay in Italy was not of all the service it should 
have been to his Italian, which is defective. We can see no reason for ad- 
vising our readers to expect from him anything very important, and we 
think that in this article, and that about the Cardinal D’Andrea in the last 
Galary, we saw more than one indication that what he says may be taken 
with a grain or two of allowance. 

In “Brother of All with Generous Hand” the late Mr. Peabody 
comes into monthly literature under the auspices of Mr. Whitman, 
and worse auspices he could not very easily have. Since Mr. Whit- 
man has ceased to pour out the sort of transcendentalism which he 
had just discovered and seemed to think he had invented, and which 
in him was not only unreasoning, but seemed to be unintellectual 
also, and an expression of the animal senses; and since he has left off the 
indecencies he used to indulge in—for indecencies also occur to the man 
and brother, and, oceurring to him, shall he not blurt:them out ?—he has 
made several attempts at expressing himself in human fashion. Those who 
have seen the first edition of his “ Leaves of Grass ” know that in the pre- 
face to that work the author shook from his neck the tyranny of the comma 
and of the semi-colon, and of the colon, and of the point of interrogation, 
and of all points. We forget whether “the child of Libertad ” did not free 
himself from the use of capital letters, but we think not. Afterwards, in 
the second edition, he became less amorphous, if we remember ; and in the 
war-time he was bound with several of the chains of form, such as metre, 
rhyme, and the like. The little volume of “ Drum Taps” was articulate 
speech, at least, and had not many typographical oddities in the printing 
of it. But, from the day of the punctuated “ Leaves of Grass,” the discern- 
ing could see that the distinctive Walt Whitman was in the way of dis. 
appearing. What is the wild man of the woods, though he never put on 
good clothes, if he consents to come out of the forest, scrape the hair off 
him, sleep in the outhouses, wear an old silk hat, and earn and eat the 
bread of civilization? He has lost his distinctive character, and is a very 
inferior man in place of being a monster of more or less superiority ; so 
it was with Mr. Whitman, who has lost most of his physical transcenden- 
talism, and condescends to be particular about his proofs, and talks clearly, 
and who keeps little or nothing of his old sense but his incoherency. This 
piece before us is a meaningless, tedious page or two, suggesting that Mr. 
Peabody gave away much money, and gave it with good intent. It is as 
truly poetry or literature in any reasonably good sense of the word as 
would be the talk of a child who should look out of a Broadway stage- 
window, and read the signs aloud, and tell of some of the things that 
passed before her eyes on the cobblestones and the sidewalk. 

Mr. Grant White’s second article on journalism deals with the writer 
of “personals,” and is very good. Very good, too, is Mr. A. 8. Evans’s 
account of a journey that he made in the alkaline desert—New Mexico, as 
we make out. There is a sad and strange thing to associate in one’s mind 
hereafter with the mistletoe, The Coahuila Indians get the greater part 
of their food from the pods of the mesquite tree, which grows in small 
thickets in the one river-valley which they possess, and out of which these 
poor people dare not wander from fear of their murderous enemies. And 
now the mistletoe has fastened with fatal tenacity upon the mesquite trees, 
and as fruit-bearers they are nearly ruined. As Mr. Evans, after a terrible 

journey through the salt desert, in which he steered his course by a 
smoke-cloud in the distance, reached the huts of the Coahuilas, he found 
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that the smoke was that of the burning mesquite, the Indians having re- 
solved to destroy the worst-infected clumps, and hoping to save the others. 

A new feature of the Galary is a review of current French and German 
literature, more critical and far more readable and instructive to him who 


| reads than the scrappy bits of bald information which it has been the 





habit of our magazine editors to deal out to their readers. For the rest, 
the Galaxy hes a poem by Dr. Parsons ; a sketch of Mr. A. T. Stewart and 
his retail store; more of “ Put Yourself in his Place,” which continues to 


| be exciting ; a chapter by Dr. J. C. Draper on “ Poisoned Air ;” a lively 


article on “Science and Orthodoxy in England,” including judicious re- 
marks on Tyndall, Huxley, and others, by Mr. Justin McCarthy ; “ Drift- 
wood” in good quantity ; and a poem by Mr. Stedman in honor of Admi- 
ral Stewart. Why admirals and other sea-fighters should be praised in so 
irregular metres-we see no good reason. They are, though, ever since 
Campbell did it. 

Lippincott’s is livelier this month than for some time, and contains one 
or two clever short stories. One is of a young lover who, going to a party 
in Boston with his sweetheart, was sent back to the house they had just 
left to bring an emerald bracelet which had been left behind. He 
was a doctor. On his way back to Tremont Street a train of cars stopped, 
and a maniac was about to be put off the cars, had he not undertaken to 
quiet him. This adventure led him out of town, for the train started while 
he was on it; and then come a series of mishaps, all plausibly connected 
and interdependent, which finally takes him all over the world and into 
all sorts of scrapes. If the author had only had the experiences he pre- 
tends to, he might write a novel of adventure of the “ Anastatius” kind 
which would live long. Another good thing—for its comparative freshness, 
to say nothing of other good qualities—is “Sue and I,” and still another 
is an essay, neither unphilosophical nor unreadable, on “'The Philosophy 
of Self-Interest.” The heavy article is an essay on “ International Coin- 
age,” and the picce de résistance is an instalment of Mr. Trollope’s novel. 

TTours at Home comes out as an illustrated magazine this month, its 
pictures being taken from “ The Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little,” 
a work which Messrs. Scribner & Co. have recently published. “The Com- 
ing Chinaman” contains hopeful prognostications of the effect which the 
influx of Chinese will have upon our political and social future, and is as 
neatly and pleasantly written as most of what the Rev. George Bacon 
writes. He is worth hearing, too, what is more than can be said for many 
of the magazine writers who have snapped up the new immigrant and 
utilized him as magazine padding, for Mr. Bacon has seen him in many 
parts of the world, and knows him not only as native, but as colonist also. 
He calls attention to the fact that the Chinaman is by no means a person who 
necessarily believes that he must go home or be sent home to be buried, but 
that he can, without horror, rock his cradles, and dig his graves, and rear his 
children in many barbarian lands. Mr. Bacon expects to live long enough to 
see Yellow John, as they call him in California, a regular resident, and looks 
forward, not without equanimity, to see him in common councils, side by 
side with gentlemen who so well illustrate “six hundred years of wrong” 
in the past, to say nothing of some odd years passed in thiscountry. “The 
Bedouin Arabs” is another article worth reading, but is too sketchy to be 
so useful as it should have been. “Real Christmas ”—that is to say, the 
children’s, the Christmas fully believed in—is a pleasant piece by Mary E. 
Dodge, and the spirit of Christmas-time is present in a Christmas story 
called “St. Ephrem.” But it is present in a much exaggerated shape, and 
the story goes into the treacly class of Christmas fiction. Not thus is the 
hard-hearted stock-broker softened, we can tell H. F. E. Still, if the tale 
does “slop over,” it is a little puddle of good-heartedness and kindness that 
it makes, and perhaps some other season of the year would be a better time 
for finding fault with our artist. 

“Leisure Moments” tells three or four good stories of the Abbé Correa 
du Serra, who, years ago, was the Portuguese Minister at Washington ; 
there are some readable remarks on Sir William Hamilton’s life and char- 
acter; there is another chapter of Professor Noah Porter’s “ Books and 
Reading,” in which the odd statement is made that books of biography are 
generally disliked; there is poetry, much below her usual level of clever- 
ness, by “ H. H.”; there are some four reviews in Literature of the Day ; 
there are instalments of novels by Georgiana M. Craik and by “ The Author 
of Mary Powell”; and so the magazine is filled with matter generally good 
and worth reading. 

Putnam’s does well to present its readers with Mr. John Bigelow’s 
careful article on Father Hyacinthe, and with an article not so careful— 
but still the best thing that the sympathizers with Cuba have yet offered 
the public—on the affairs of Cuba. “A French Salon” is a clever little 
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story of Parisian life, and is worth a thousand of such stories as “Con- 
cerning Charlotte,” and fifteen or sixteen hundred of “ A Woman's Right,” 
both of which novels begin in this number of Putnam's. The former of 
the two last, however, is in some places bright, and has a crisp kind of 
smartness ; but it gives no promise of anything really good. “American 
Hotels,” by “A Cosmopolitan,” is a prize essay, and might have been done 
by a gentleman whose travels had led him through some half-dozen mag- 
azines and newspapers, for there is nothing in it in any way new. 

From the Catholic World for January, any one who will may learn that 
there is at present no diminution in the birth-rate of young women who 
modestly but firmly tell the savants of their acquaintance that for their 
part they look on “science” as a child’s game of playing with colored 
balls; who smile an amused smile when their new friend, meeting them 
at half-past six in the morning coming from the cathedral, asks them if 
they really are Catholies—Roman Catholics—and not merely Catholics in 
the true sense of the word; who say with clear, low voices, in the ball- 
room where they alone are cool, that they “never dance round dances "— 
-while flushed Protestant girls, with eyes less serene and hair more 
frizzed, whirl in the waltz; who by all these arts stun and captivate, and 
lead into marriage the young man of brilliant abilities, but sceptical and 
indifferent ; the ship of whose life, for want of being beached on the Rock 
of Peter, goes sailing about as if it were not the business of a ship to run 
ashore. There are not less than two or three such ladies in this month’s 
Catholic World, and let us hope that they may go on increasing in num- 
bers till some of us also get a chance to see them. 

For the rest, this magazine as good as predicts that the (cumenical 
Council will declare the Pope infallible; gives a good account of poor 
Vansleb, the Oriental traveller whose 
much-damaged reputation has recently been so well restored by the labors 
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of M. engin Figeac ; is bitter upon Gallicanism ; makes replication 
to the rejoinder in Putnam's to a contradiction in a former Catholic World 
of Putnam’s statement that in this State the Romish Church is as good as 
established ; translates a weak Italian lecture on St. Augustine's Philo- 
sophy ; and, generally, is very Romanist and not very literary. 

In I/arper’s the “ Easy Chair” makes some good talk about prohibitory 
laws, and also engages itself in the task of “making it pleasant all round ”’ 
for the gentlemen who have lost control and the gentlemen who have 
gained control of the National Academy. These latter will no doubt be 
amenable to reason, as they seem tolerably happy just now. Mr. M. D. 
Conway tells of Leigh Hunt and the memorial monument; and, besides, 
there are tales of love and Cliristmas, and illustrated popularized science, 
and summaries of news enough to fill the magazine, which apparently is 
above the need of getting out “a New Year's number.” 
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| Ana Arbor Argue. 


a day.” : : * 
a We have a story here which has the merit of originality joined to a thoroughly interesting style.”"—. Y. Herald. 
Vit, 
The Wonders of the Deep. 
Py Prof. ScueLe pE VERE. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 
‘A very attractive and readable book of popular science. Altogether, this is one of Mr. Putnam's very best 
books.’ — Philadelphia Press. 


“It is a charming work, and reads like romance.”—Pittsburg Gazette. : 
‘A volume of vnusual interest, in that it takes up a neglected subject, and treats it in a popular manner.”— 


Springfi ld Republican. c . 
* The reader will find much that is novel and wonderful in this book, and we do not hesitate to commend it as 
learned, interesting, and elegantly written.""—Zoledo Commercial. 


VIIL. 
The Greenhouse as a Winter Carden. 
A Manual for the Amateur. 


With a list of Suitable Plants, and their Mode of Culture. By F. E. Frerp. With a Pre- 
face by Wm. Cullen Bryant. 1 vol., cloth, 75 cents. 


Ix. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


Life, Speeches, and Discourses of Pere Hyacinthe. 
Edited by Rev. L. W. Bacon. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
“We are quite sure that these discourses will increase Father Hyacinthe’s reputation among us as a man of rare 
intellectual power, genuine eloquence, ripe scholarship. and most generous sympathies.”— National Baptist, Phila. 
* He is a philosopher as well as an orator and divine, and his discourses on civil society in its relations with 


Christianity are remarkable productions.”"—Portland Argus, ; rae 
* The discourses will be found fully up to the high expectation formed from the great priest’s protests against the 


trammels of Romish dogmatism.’’—Hochester Democrat. 
‘** Full of eloquence and striking passages.""— Worcester Spy. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
The Mystic Bell: A Wonder Story for Young People. 


By E. J. Kuntze. 16mo, illustrated, $1 25. 


** We commend the exquisite little work to every one.”’— Philadelphia City Item. 
‘This interesting little book, intended for children, cannot fail to give them much pleasure,”’"—J. Y. World. 
‘The story is written in charming style, and cannot fail to interest and please.”"—Newport News. 


II, 
What Makes Me Crow; 
Or, Walks and Talks with Amy Dudley. i16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1. 
“A charming and useful little book for juveniles from six to twelve years. It is well adapted also for Sunday- 
sc) ool Libraries.” 


*,* Any of the above sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


c. P. PUTNAM & SON, Publishers, 


661 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


W AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 


| Or, It Might Have Been. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


AMERICAN SOCIALISMS. 


The History of American Socialisms. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. 1 vol. 8vo, beautifully printed on superfine 
tinted paper, extra cloth, $4. 

* This history of American Socialisms really fills a gap 
which has not even been touched upon. With the 
conclusions arrived at by the writer of this book there 
will be but few to agree; but the facts which he details 
are of the utmost value. i It is written with clear- 
ness and force. Its method is admirably lucid..’—From 
the Review of the N. Y. World. 


COMPENSATION ; 
Or, Always a Future. A Novel. By Anne M. I. Brewster. 
Second edition, revised. 12mo, fine cloth, $1 75. 
THE LIFE OF FARADAY. 


The Life and Letters *of Michael Faraday. By Dr. Bence 
Jones, Secretary of the Royal Institution. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with plates, cloth, $12 50. 

THE PROFESSOR’S WIFE; 

A Novel. By Annie L. Mac- 

gregor. author of ** John Ward's Governess.”’ 12mo, 

fine cloth, $1 75. 

THE CREAT EMPRESS. 


A Portrait. By Professor Schele de Vere, of the Univer- 
nn Virginia. 12mo, tinted paper, extra cloth, 
va 





“THE BEST FAMILY MAGAZINE PUBLISHED.” 


THE ‘SUNDAY, MAGAZINE, 


A Monthly of Recreation and Instraction. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
EDITED BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


Just READY. 


THE JANUARY PART. 
WITH SIXTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Terms: Yearly Subscription, $3 50; Single Number, 30 

cents. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, and 449 Broome 
Street, New York. 





TO HORSE OWNERS. 


The most valuable New Year's Present that a Gentle- 
man can make to his Coachman or Groom is a copy of 


HIRAM WOODRUFF’S HORSE-BOOK, 


The Trotting Horse of 
America: 
HOW TO TRAIN AND DRIVE HIM. 


With Reminiscences of the Trotting Turf. A handsome 
12mo, with a splendid steel-plate portrait of Hiram 
Woodruff. Price, extra cloth, $2 25; half-calf, $4; 
full calf, $5. 

The New York Tribune says: “This is a masterly 
treatise by the master of his profession—the ripened pro- 
duet of forty years’ experience in handling, training, 
riding, and driving the trotting horse. There is no boo 
like it in any language on the subject of which it treats.” 

BonNER says in the Ledger; “It is a book for which 
EVERY MAN WHO OWNS A HORSE ought to subscribe. The 
information which it contains is worth ten times its cost.” 








For sale by all Booksellers. Single copies sent post- 
paid ©n receipt of price by 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
89 Park Row, New York. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
BY 


NICHOLS & NOYES, 


MAN AND WOMAN: 
Equal but Unlike.! , 


JAMES REED. 
“Female and male, God made the man. His Image is 


| the whole, not half."—C. Patmore. 
| 





PRICE SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS, 


117 Washington Street, Boston. 





Dee. 30 
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The Most Complete Book of Reference. 


Those who want a COMPLETE Edition of 


HAYDN’S 


Dictionary of Dates 


Should be careful to order 


THE AUTHOR'S (13th) EDITION, 


WITH 


AMERICAN ADDITIONS, | 


Published by 


PUTNAM & SON, 


661 Broadway, New York. 


N.B.—This Volume contains 1,080 pages. The reprint 


from a previous Edition contains about 540 pages. 


PUTNAM’S MACAZ 
FOR JANUARY. 


INE 


“ *e ‘| ~} ‘ ary s "2 j ici py op. | 
Putnam's Magazine for January shows judicious enter | mas book, 


| public to know something of Mr. Beecher’s forthcoming 


prise. There are numerous readable papers, 
which, in their way, are unsurpassed in cleverness, witha | 
vejety of other articles and excellent miscellaneous mat- 


ter at the end.” 


* Good old Putnam / 


we first subscribed, do we give our approval to every 


To-day, as fifteen years ago when 


contribution to the amaranthine columns of good old Put- | 


nam. 


**On the whole, the large constituency of Putnam's will 
find their old friend up to the new times, and determined 


to press onward."’"—Boston Transcript. 


‘“‘ Putnam's sparkles all over with the treasures of | 
thought most happily expressed, and is really a very fine 
magazine.” 


Putnam's 
| 


Monthly has entered an abundant field and gathered a rich 


“Since the beginning of the new series, 


harvest. It is in every respect not only a success, 
but a distinguished success.”°— (Chronicle, Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) 

* Putnam's is the most thororghly American among 
the leading magazines of the day..’—Stamford Advo- 
cate. 


* Putnam rarely fails to bring us each month a first- 
class article on the leading topic of the day."’—Clereland 
Leader. 


** Putnam is worthy of the reputation of the favorite 


old ‘Pea-green,’ which ought to satisfy the ambition of 
its editorial 
departments it is fully abreast of the times.” 
Mail. 


any reasonable editor or publisher, while in 


—Evening 


Craik’s English of Shakespeare. 
} Mentioned among the Requirements for admission to Harvard College. 
An introduction and comparison to every edition of rst akespeare 
The philolog ical comme ntary is admirabl 


| Beecher’s 
| is a series of pictures, in the 


—-Boston Commonwealth. | 


The Nation. 
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A Book for every Student of Shakespeare or of English. 


by W. J. Ro.trr, Cambridge. 
American Edition revised. 
From the North American Review ; * 
given to the language of any of Shakespeare’s plays. 
throughout.” 
From Prof. Child, of Harvard College: * 


g Craik’s 
many improvements from Mr. Rolfe. 


| the means of students. 


From Dr. Taylor, Andover, Mass. : 


Price $1 75. To Teachers, post-paid, $1 ! 


Course of Latin Study. Prepared by W. F. 
$125. Fifth Edition, 


llustrated in a Philological Commentary on his ** Jt 


‘English of Shakespeare’ 
It is one of the only two or three 


and J. Hl. 
with sixteen additional Tables of Inflections 


Edited 
Third 


tins Ceesar.”’ 


est discussion yet 
ly done 


It is the full 
The work of the Ameri can Edition is also admirab 

excellent work, and has received 
are both fit to be used and within 


is an 
books which 


“It would be of great service to the young if the work were introduced as a text 
| book in all our High Schools and Academie ro. 


ALLEN’S MANUAL LATIN GRAMMAR. 
r forth, with some 


ALLEN. 
and Supplement, setting 


fulness, the Method of Instruction, the Continental and English Systems of Pronunciation, ona the Principles of 


Classification by Vowel and Consonant Stems. 
LATIN LEXICON, $1 25. IV. 
In preparation. 


Madvig’s Latin Grammar. By Thomas A. Thacher, Yale College. 
90 cents. 
Published by 


117 Washington Street, Boston. 


Our World; or, First Lessons in Geography. Price 
Hat. 


EDWARD CINN, 


Now Reapy. 
THE CEM-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
a 


The Overture of Angels. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Illustrated by Harry Fenn. 12mo, tinted paper, extra cloth, 
gilt, price $2 50. 

This exquis ite Holiday Gift-Book is a chapter from Mr. 
great work, the ‘* Life of Jesus the Christ.” It 
author's happiest style, of the 
angelic appearances—to the High Priest Zacharias; to 
Mary, Mother of Jesus; to the Shepherds in the fields, ete. 
—giving a beautiful and characteristically interesting treat 
ment of all the events recorded in the Gospels as occurring 
about that period. The charming style in which the book 
is written, the poetic imagery and beauty of sentiment 
with which it abounds, the delicate and tender treatment 


of Mary's experience of motherhood, the vivid pictures of 


the manners and customs of the Orient in that day—in 
deed, all its parts and features, are characterized by the pe- 
culiar freshness and origin: lity which Mr. Beecher brings 
to whatever subject he touches. It is essentially a Christ- 
and one which, from the universal desire of the 


volume, will be eagerly sought. 
The artistic fancy and graceful pencil of Mr. Fenn have 
produced some rare effects. 


IT. 


+] 
Beecher’s Sermons. 
SECOND SERIES. 
Marcu TO SEPTEMBER, 1869. 
Illustrated with a large and effective engraving, giving a 
Fine View of the Interior of P lymoutl Church, 
8vo, 451 pp., extra cloth, price $2 50, 


Aso Reapy. 


a) 
Beecher’s.Sermons. 
FIRST SERIES. 
SEPTEMBER, 1868, TO Marcu, 1869. 
Embellished with a new Steel Portrait of Mr. Beecher 
best Likeness of him ever published, and a superb 
piece of engraving. Svo, 438 pp., extra 
cloth, price $2 50. 

Mr. Beecher's discourses need no new commendation. 
Their freshness and originality of method in presenting 
the old familiar truths, their felicity of jNustration, their 
aptness, skill, and impressiveness, make them interesting 
to readers of every class and denomination. 

The two volumes above-mentioned, containing Mr. El- 
linwood’s masterly and complete phonographic reports, are 
portions of a course, one of which is to be issued every six 
months. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or will be mailed, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by 


J.B. FORD &CO., Publishers, 


39 Park Row, New York 


ROBT. H. JOHNSTON, 


64 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


-the 


a large and well-selected 
SNGLISH AND AMERIC AN 
adding to thei r ¢ ollections or mak- 
ing up a Library, will do well to call and examine my 

stock of Books. New Books are being - dail ¥ received, in- 
cluding only the best public able for Christmas 
and New Year's Presents. Orders promptly attended to. 


New and Old Books. 


For sale at a reduced a, 
stock of STANDARD 
BOOKS. Gentlemen 





tions s 








DAVID G. FRANCIS (formerly C. S. Francis & Co.), 
$ Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, keeps constantly 
for sale an extensive Stock of New and Second-hand 


Books in various departments of Literature. 
Catalogues, issued from time to time, will be forwarded 
FREE to any address. 


ALLEN’S LATIN READER. 


ALLEN’S LATIN 
$2 50. 


LESSONS. $125. III. ALLEN’S 
V. ALLEN’S LATIN COMPOSITION, 


Will be published in January 


Revised Edition. With New Maps, By Mary L 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


New Publications and Books 
Suitable for Presents. 


Albrecht Durer of Nurnberg: The History 
of his Life, with a Translation of his Letters and 
Journal, and some account of his Works. By Mrs, 
Charles Heaton. With upwards of 30 Antotypes, 


Lithographs, and Wood-cuts. Royal Svo, handsomely 
bound, $12, 
Alfred the Creat. By Thomas Hughes, M.P. 


With map and illustrat ions, $2. Being Volume VIII. 


of the ** Sunday Library. 
orevin’ : for my Children. By ©. H. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen, M.P. With illustrations, $2 


Tales of Old Travel, re-narrated by Henry Kings- 
ley, F.R.G.S. With illustrations, $2. 


The Water Babies: A Fairy Tale for 
Baby. By Canon Kingsley. New editic 
tional illustrations, $1 75. 

Ridicula Rediviva: Being 


Illustrated in colors by J. E 


a Land 
mn, with addi- 





Old Nursery Rhymes. 
ng folio, $3 





Rogers. Ob|] 


Tom Brown's School Days. By an Old Boy. 
With 60 illustrations, $3 50. 


Social Morality. Twen 
in the University of Cambridge by F. D. 
Cloth, $4 50 


Old English History for Children, By 
Edward A. Freeman, M.A. With Maps. Half-bound, 
$1 75. 

The Christian Life, Man 
Sermons by Brooke Foss Westcott, 

Nature: A Weekly Mlust 


Part I. now ready, price 


Lectures delivered 
Maurice. 


tv-one 


lifold and One. Six 
B.D. Cloth, $1. 


Journal of Science. 





rated 
) cents 


In crown Svo, price $2 cach, with illustrations. 


The Sunday Library. 


The Pupils of St. John the Divine. By 
the Author of * The Heir of Redk ly ffe.** 

The Hermits. By Canon King 

Seekers after Cod. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar. 

England's Antiphon. By George Macdonald. 

Creat Christians of France: %t. Louis and 
Calvin. By M. Guizot. 

Christian Singers of Germany. 
erine Winkworth. 

Apostles of Medizval Europe. By the Rev. 
G. F. Maclear. 

Alfred the Creat. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
63 Bleecker Street, New York. 
Issuzp “Tats Day, Dee EMBER 20, 
Jescriptive and Priced 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
Co Hection of 
Memoirs and Biographical Works, 
Large- POP ore Privately- printed 


MISCELLANEOUS 


rsle ¥. 


3y Cath- 


By Thomas Hughes, M.P. 


Also. a number of \ ALU ABLE 
WORKS, just received by 
T. H. MORRELL, 
75 Nassau Street, N. Y. (formerly 100 Nassau Street). 
Catalogues sent free on application. 
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“At the head of the Magazines of the day.”"—Norwalk 


Gazetie. 


“Pre-eminent among the Monthlies."—Byuffalo Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


Putnam's Magazine, 


1870. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Putnam Magazine Company. 


(Among the Shareholders are Mr. Wm. CuLLEN BRYANT 
and several practical business men.) 


The Contributors include the ablest and most popular 
writers in every section. We intend that this Magazine 
shall be 
** Wide-awake, Pure, Practical, Enter- 

taining,”’ 


And such as an intelligent family “‘cannot arrorp to 
do without.” 





*,* SOLID INFORMATION on all matters connected 
with the World's Progress in LireERATURE, SCIENCE, ART 
Domestic Economy, the Art or Livine, the comforts of 
TRAVELLING, Social Science, NaTIONAL INTERESTS, and 
InpivipvaL Rieats, will be specially cultivated and 
developed in the pages of this Magazine. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF PUT- 


NAM’S MACAZINE. 

Popular Papers on SCIENCE and NATURAL 
HISTORY ; and PRACTICAL INFORMATION for Every- 
day Life, will be prepared specially for this Magazine by 
Prof. Schele de Vere; also, by Prof. Maury, Miss S. Fen- 
imore Cooper, Edward Spencer, Dr. J. J. Hayes, Russell 
Sturgis, jr., etc. 

Stories and lighter articles by Miss Alcott, Mrs. R. 
H. Davis, Mrs. J. G. Austin, Mrs. M. C. Ames, the authors 
of “Too True,” “The Stranded Shin,” “Still Life in 
Paris,’ ‘‘ Fair Harvard,” Caroline Cheesebro, Alice Cary, 
Lucy Fountain, etc. 

Important Themes connected with LITERATURE, 
HISTORY, and NATIONAL PROGRESS by Prof. Gold- 
win Smith, Parke Godwin, Prof. Tayler Lewis, E. A. 
Duyckink, Prof. Bascom, the Author of ** Our Established 
Charch,"’ Prest. Chadbourne, Prest. Coppée, Prof. Hoppin, 
Char)ton T. Lewis. 

Social Topics, INDIVIDUAL’ RIGHTS, 
HEALTHFUL PROGRESS, etc., by Frances Power 
Cobbe, Miss Cooper, Prof. M. C. Tyler, Prof. De Vere. 

European Affairs, LITERATURE, and ART. A 
Comprchensive Record in each number by Bayard Taylor. 
Also, Special Contributions by G. M. Towle, Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, P. G. Hamerton, F. B. Goodrich, Karl Blind, 
Clarence Cook, and other Special Contributors now ia 
Europe. 





Booksellers, News-dealers, and Agents in every part of 
the country will continue to supply the Magazine with all 
their usual concessions to Clubs.as liberally as any other 
periodical, 

Those, however, who prefer to send direct to the Pub- 
lishers, will receive the Magazine usually two days in ad- 
vance, and with the following special inducement, viz. : 


Each Subscriber remitting $4 will 
receive one of the receipts prepared 


for 
50,000 Subscribers, 


With a Coupon attached, good for 
ONE DOLLAR on account of orders 
for any Book or Periodical published 
in the United States. 


*,* Remittances should be in Registered Letters or by 


Post-office Orders. Address 


PUTNAM MACAZINE CO., 
661 Broadway, New York. 


The admirable plan of this publication takes in all 


topics of modern thought and study, while every subject | 


is invariably treated with ability."—Alany Evening 


Joprnal 
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vicK’S 
Floral Cuide for 1870. 


The First Edition of One Hundred and Twenty Thou- 
sand Copies of 
Vick’s Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds 

and Floral Cuide 

Is published and ready to send out. It is elegantly 
ee on fine tinted paper. with about 200 fine Wood 
tngravings of Flowers ard Vegetables, and a beautiful 
Colored Plate—consisting of seven varieties of Phlox 
Drummondii, making a fine 


BOUQUET OF PHLOXES. 

Tt is the most beautiful, as well as the most instructive, 
Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough direc- 
tions for the 

CULTURE OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 

The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my cus- 
tomers, to whom it is sent free without application, but 
will be forwarded to all who apply by mzil for Ten Cents, 
which is not half the cost. fr ~B 


JAMES VICK, 


Rochester, New York. 





We rarely open a more readable magazine than the 
Galary. There is not a dull page between its covers.—N. 
Y. Times. 

Well sustains its reputation for vigorous and racy writ- 
ing.—N. Y. Tribune. 

A model periodical; a credit to American periodical 
literature.— Press, Philadelphia. 


THE GALAXY 


FOR 1870. 


GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 


Articles secured from 
CHARLES READE, MRS. EDWARDS, 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, PARKE GODWIN, 
DR. J. C. DALTON, DR. DRAPER. 
And all the Leading Writers of the Day. 


First. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE, Charles Reade’s 
Great Story, will continue to delight the readers of the 
Galaxy the greater part of the year 1870. Part First is now 
ready in book-form, and will be sent free with the Galary 
for 1870 on receipt of $4, the regular subscription price. 

Second. 

A NEW STORY BY MRS. EDWARDS, author of 
“Susan Fielding,’ ‘Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” etc. 
Mrs. Edwards is one of the very best female novelists now 
writing in the English language. 

Third. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE will furnish a series of *‘ Edi- 

tors’ Tales,”’ in which he will work an entirely new vein. 
Fourth. 

PARKE GODWIN, one of the ablest American writers, 

will furnish a series of noteworthy articles on Historical 


subjects. 
Fifth. 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE§will continue his critical 
and social essays. 
Sixth. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY, whose skill as an efficient maga- 
zine writer is almost unequalled, has been engaged on the 
Editorial Staff, and will contribute regularly to the Galary. 

Seventh. 

TEN YEARS IN ROME, giving an inside view of the 
Roman Catholic Church, by a late Ecclesiastic, will be a 
noteworthy series of articles. 

Eighth. 

THE SCIENTIFIC ARTICLES will be prepared by Drs. 

Dalton and Draper, both emingnt Physiologists. 
Ninth. 

THE EDITORIAL STAFF of the Galary is now very 
large, and has on it the best talent engaged on American 
periodical liteFature. 

We have arranged for very liberal clubbing terms with 
the other leading periodicals. 

A Sample Copy will be sent on receipt of 25 cents. 

Price 25 cents per number; $4 per year. 

Now is the Time to Subscribe. 








THE GALAXY IS THE BEST OF AMERICAN MAGA- 


ZINES, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New Yerk. 
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SEND FOR 
SABIN & SONS’ 


“ AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST :” 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 


Devoted to current and interesting literary topics, includ- 
ing a reprint of the English ** Notes and Queries,” so 
much as they respect America. 

= aes is only one dollar per year, postage 
prepaid. 

It has received flattering commendations from the press, 
and subscribers have expressed high gratification. 


Advertisers Please Notice, It is our inten- 
tion to print an illustrated Christmas number, and we 


shall be glad to receive advertisements with block or 
stereotype. We offer an unusual and unique advantage 
to publishers, for we will at present » to take in ex- 
change for advertisements books at NET PRICES, se- 
lected from advertisers’ stock. 


No other Journal can do This. 


The terms are low—$10 per page, cash; $12 in books. 
Terms will be raised next year, though subscription will 
remain at one dollar. 

The American Bibliopolist is useful to Booksellers and 
Librarians, as containing a list of new books, English and 
American, a catalogue o ks for sale, and remarks upon 
auctions, with quotations. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Beg to Announce 


A CENERAL REDUCTION 


in their prices, in accordance with the decline in the pre- 
mium on gold, and consequent decreased cost of imported 
articles used in the manufacture of Piano-fortes. In ad- 
dition to their established styles of Piano-fortes, STEIN- 
WAY & SONS, in order to meet a Jong-felt and frequently 
expressed want, by persons of moderate means, teachers, 
schools, etc., have perfected arrangements for the manu- 
facture of an entirely new style of instrument, termed 


The “School” Piano. 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, precisely 
the same in size, scale, interior mechanism, and workman- 
ship as their highest-priced 7-octave Pianos; the only dif- 
ference being that this new style of instrument is con- 
structed in a perfectly plain yet exceedingly neat exterior 
case. These new instruments will be supplied to those 
who desire to possess a thoroughly first-class ‘* Steinway 
Piano,” yet are limited in means, 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 

STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call special atten- 

tion to their new 
PATENT UPRICHT PIANOS, 

with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are matchless in 
volume and quality of tone and surpassing facility of 
action, whilst standing longer in tune and being more im- 
pervious to atmospheric influences than any other Piano 
at present manufactured. 

Price Lists and Illustrated Catalogues mailed free on 
application. 
EVERY PIANO IS WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 








Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 


Nos. 109 and 111! East Fourteenth St. 
(Bet. Fourth Avenue and Irving Place), New York. 


E. HOLMES’ BURCLAR 
ALARM TELECRAPH. 


, This one = nmeg boy the ye 
ng-room, rings upon the opening o 
aah siahew and Geer of the house. 
An experience of nine years without 
a failure proves that it is perfect, reliable, and satisfactory. 
Thousands who are using it testify to its merits, as will 
be seen by a — obtained at the Office. The public 
are caution one nst infringement either in using or vend- 
ing ; the law will be applied to all such cases. 
E. HOLMES, 7 Murray St., N. Y. 











CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 
1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


| ENGLISH AND FRENCH, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 


| 


MISSES, 
Boarpine AND Day PvupPIts, 


Will reopen on Monday, September 20. French is the 
Language of the Family, and is a ke in the 
Institute. MADAME D'HERVILLY, Principal. 





Dec. 30, 1869] 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WaLL STREET, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 
CoRNER OF PINE AND Nassau STREETS, 


Issue CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE WORLD. 
ALSO, 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money made to 
EUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terms. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





Ss. Gc. & G. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 





Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pine Street, New York, 


OFFERS AS A DESIRABLE INVESTMENT SCRIP OF 
THE MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
OF NEW YORK. 





CIBSON, BEADLESTON & CO., 
50 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Buy and sell Gold, Governments and all other Securities. 
Make Collections at all points. 


Attow INTEREST ON DEPoOsITs. 


= 





JAMES W. TUCKER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
3 Rue Scrisez, Paris. 
For Exchange and Travellers’ Letters of Credit, apply to 


Messrs. SMITH, RANDOLPH & CO., 

Nassau Street, New York. 

Messrs. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., [ ©°!Tespondents. 
State Street, Boston. 





BOWLES BROS. & CO., 
Pants, 12 rue de la Paix; New York, 19 William Street; 
Boston, 76 State Strect, 
Issue BILLS ON PARIS and the UNION BANK OF LON- 
DON, in sums to suit; also, CIRCULAR LETTERS ON 
CREDIT, available in all the Cities of Europe. 
Letters to their care registered on receipt and delivery. 
AGENTS FoR “ THE NATION” IN FRANCE. 





FURSE BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND GENERAL AGENTS, 
9 Piazza pi Spacna, Rome. 


Circular Notes and Drafts on London or Paris cashed on 
the most advantageous terms. Works of Art, Luggage, 
and all description of Packages packed and cleared at very 
moderate charges. Wine Agents. 


AGENTS FoR “THE NATION” IN THE PAPAL STATES. 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY ROBBERY, FIRE, OR 
t ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


In their New Marble Fire-proof Building, 329 and 331 
Chestnut Street. ; 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000, of which $550,000 is paid. 

Receive for safe — under guarantee, Coupon 
Bonds, Securities. Fami late, Coin, Deeds, and Val- 
uables of every description. Also rent Safes in their 
Burglar-proof Vaults at $20 to $75 a year, according to 
size. Interest allowed on money deposits. Trusts of 
every kind received and executed. 

N. B. BROWNE, Presrt. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Sec. and TREAs. 





‘would sell a large number, particularly at this time. 


KIDDER, PEABODY &COQO., 
40 State Street, Boston, 
BANKERS. 

Exchange on London, Paris, Amsterdam, Frankfort, 
Berlin, Cologne, Hanover, Hamburg, Bremen, Leipzig, 
Dresden, Munich, Augsburg, Stuttgart, and Montreal, 
Also, Gold, Stocks, Bonds, etc., bought and sold. Letters 
of Credit issued. 

JAY COOKE & COQO., 
BANKERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND WASHINGTON. 
Dealers in Government Securities. 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Collections made on all 


points. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on Commis- 
sion. 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


AUDLEY W. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U, S. COURTS. 











NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


77 and 83 Lrserty STREET, corner Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





Plain and Ornamental Iron Work for Buildings. 





WILLARD FELT & CO., 


Stationers, Printers, and Blank 
Book Manufacturers, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FRENCH AND 


ENGLISH STATIONERY, 


DEPOT OF LAROCHE, JOUBERT, LACROIX & CO.’S | 


FANCY AND PLAIN PAPER, 
47 and 49 Liberty Street (opposite Post-office), 
- NEW YORK. 





RERRREREREEERERR 


| 
| UNEQUALLED for their 
| 
} 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole of the time or for the spare moments. Business 
new, light, and profitable. 
earn from 50 cents to $5 per evening, and a 
sum by devoting their whole time to the business. 
and girls earn nearly as much as men. That a!l who see 
this notice may send their address, and test the business, 
we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not well 
satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to com- 
mence work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Com- 


Boys 


panion—one of the largest and best family newspapers | 


published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if you want 
permanent, profitable work, address E. C. ALLEN, Au- 
gusta, Maine 





AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers, 


HARTFORD AND SOUTH MANCHESTER, CO NN. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 


FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES. 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS 


SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. 


SOLD BY 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Wm. Knabe & Co.’s 


(ESTABLISHED 32 YEARS) 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 





Persons of either sex easily | 
roportional | 


PIANOS. 


These instruments have been before the public for 32 


| years, and upon their excellence alone attained an UN- 
PURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which pronounces them 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and 
Durability. 


| They have been awarded 65 Gold and Siver Medals at 


different Fairs, over other competitors. 
All of their Square Pianos have their new improved 


OVERSTRUNG SCALE 


AND 


Useful and Curious Invention.—What. | 


ever is invented that will save labor and time, and make 
a task easier and more agreeable, is valuable. The inven- 
tion which we notice below is one of this kind. It is a 


recent issue from the Patent Office, and combines a book- | 


holder, writing-desk, tablet, and portfolio. It has also an 
almanac and interest table, and is just what every one 
wants for home use—indeed, no one, having seen it, could 
well afford to be without it. It is compact, not more than 
one inch in thickness, and is about one fvot square. It is 
not at all cumbersome, is easily adjusted, and a child could 
use it. 
It would make at this time a beantiful holiday present. 
Any lady would be glad of it, and any gentleman would 
find it to be an indispensable article in his house. It 


makes a capital book-holder, and in a moment's time can | 


be chan 
The boo 
at once. 


into a writing-desk with — combined. 
and fancy goods trade should supply themselves 
If they should have it upon their counters, they 
In 
this day of universal reading, drawing, etc., this invention 
will be found to be invaluable. It is adapted to every 
one’s want, and would be very convenient in the study. 
Just under the rest which holds the book is a slate, which 
is a part of the invention, on which memorandums may 
be made. New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
State rights for sale. Address the manufacturers, 


EDWIN H. FITTZ & CO., 
NORTHBORO, MASS. 


It is very cheap, and is within every one’s means. | 


UPPER THREE OCTAVES AGRAFFE. 
They are used by 


MARETZER’'S ITALIAN OPERA TROUPE, 
BRIGNOLIS ITALIAN OPERA TROUPE, 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 

AND AT 


OLE BULL'S CONCERTS 


WAREROOMS : 
650 Broadway, New York. 
69 Washington Street, Chicago, Ili. 


J. BAUER & CO., 


\ GENERAL AGENTS 








th’ 
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STEM-WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES. 


These watches represent the perfection ot American in- 
dastry. 


As they excel both in principle and finish,.they | 


will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign | 


manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


619 Broadway, New York. 


“WALTHAM WATCHES. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
RAILWAY ENGINEERS, CONDUCTORS, AND EX- 
PRESSMEN, 
The most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior to 
all others for strength, steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING JEWELLERS. 


THE METALLIC 
WEATHER STRIP CoO., 


224 BROADWAY 


(Block above the Astor House). 





These invaluable Strips totally exclude dust and cold 
from windows and doors. Send for circular. 


“Roebuck’s” ‘Weather-strips, 





ROEBUCK BROS, 58 FULTON STREET, N. Y. mm 
"SEND ‘FOR CIRCULARS cont; 
Wap oe: 
\ Aa fF a< ‘e) 
RLS 3 ce og NEW YORK, 
ooseget A apt 
CU PHILADE PHIAs 
EARTH a\s 900 013 MARKET st 
EA IGF BOSTON 


19 DOANE ST. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


FIRE AND BURCLAR 





The Nation. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 





Thinking it due your tabors in behalf of easing woman's 
work, I herewith state that in the year 1854 I purchased 


| one of the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machines, being at 
| that day most fully informed of their excellence over all 


others. This machine has been in almost uninterrupted 
use ever since (a period of nearly fifteen years), on many 
totally different materials, such as my own boots, my 
boy’s clothing, needle-books, beside the usual heavy and 
light goods worn by ladies and children. It has never 
been repaired, and does not need it yet. I have often 
blessed the day on which I first entered your fine estab- 
lishment as a purchaser. 
Mrs. J. W. D. PATTEn. 
Washington, D. C. 


--_ HORSFORD’S 
Bread Preparation. 


Made under supervision of Professor E. N, HORSFORD, 
of Harvard University. 

For raising BREAD, BISCUIT, MUFFINS, CAKES, etc. 

The only * Baking Powder”’ which restores to fine Flour 
the PHospHATEs. 

Used and approved by the great Chemist, Liebig; Dr. 
Horace Green; Dr. Fordyce Barker, of New York; Prof. 
R. Ogden Doremus; 8. H. Wales, editor Scientific Ameri- 
can ; Orange Judd, editor American Agriculturist ; Prof. 
Samuel Jackson, University of Pennsylvania; Prof. C. 8. 
Gaunt, Philadelphia University of Medicine and Surgery ; 
and others, whose names appear in our Circular. 

‘ Liebig’s and Horsford’s Essays on Bread-making sent 
ree, 
WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & CO., 

GENERAL AGENTS, 201 Fulton Street, New York. 











Royal Baking Powder. 
A reliable article for making Bread, 
Biscuits, all kinds of Cakes, etc. 


Cheapest and Best. Crocers sell it. 
Manufactured only by 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


60 Vesey Street, New York. 





SENSIBLE 
Holiday Presents. 


"= POTy’s 


CLOTHES: WASHER. 





Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


265 Broadway, New York. 
721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


Please send for a Circniar. 


Principal Warehouses: 





AT THE 
ELYSIAN BED 


AND 


FURNITURE COMPANY’S, 


PARLOR AND BEDROOM SUITES 
At Reduced Prices. 
TURKISH FURNITURE, FOOT BENCHES, FANCY 
CHAIRS, LOUNGES, ETC. 
56 EAST THIRTEEN STREET, 


ia-} 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND i.” @& ‘SITY PLACE. 


STAMFORD INSTITU? 4 FOR BOYS. 
TWENTIETH ¥ © .. 
Address W. C. WILLCOY¥ x 
Stamrorp, Cr ® . 
PREPARATORY #:HOOL, 
ITHACA, NEW 5s eK. 


“L., Rector, 


The only business of this si is to prepare young 
gentlemen for admission to COR @ .L UNIVERSITY, ot 
this place. 





WM. KINNE, M.A. 





made throughout the country. 


Cleanses Carments 
QUICKLY AND THOROUCHLY 
WITHOUT RUBBING, 


And the 


Saving its cost every year by saving clothes. 


UNIVERSAL. | 
CLOTHE S) WRINGER.| 











EVERYWHERE ACKNOWLEDGED 

The Strongest, Most Durable, 
Efficient Wringer Made. 

TRY IT WITH ANY AND ALL OTHERS. 


and 


*,* Sold by Dealers generally. 


R. CC. BROWNING, 
GENERAL AGENT, 
82 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Lecture Committees should send for 
Circulars of the American Literary Bureau, 132 Nassau 


Street, New York. Established four years. The largest 
and best list of Lecturers and Readers. Engagements 


No charge whatever to 
Lecture Committees. 





[Number 235 


MANTEL ORNAMENTS, 
DECORATED DINNER SETS, 
AND 
RICH FANCY GOODS. 


The largest assortment and the richest ever offered—at 
low prices. 


OVINCTON BROTHERS, 
China and Glass Importers, 
236, 238 AND 240 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


It is now more than nine years since I purchased a 
Grover & Baker Sewing Machine. It has been in constant 
use for my family sewing ever since, and has done several 
thousand dollars’ worth of work on heavy woollens besides, 
It has never been out of order, nor cost one cent for re- 
pairs, since it became a **member of our family.” We 
consider it truly ‘our household friend.”—Mrs. Wm. H. 
Shelmire, 726 N. Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia. 

Business Men find the AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, their most convenient stopping-place. Newly 
furnished, with passenger elevator, café, billiard halls, 
forty rooms en suite, etc., this hotel maintains its high 
rank. 


SONSY 
TOILET 


SOAP. 


The SONSY TOILET SOAP is manufactured by an 
entirely new process, from the choicest and purest ma- 
terials, and will not injure the most sensitive flesh. 

To Artists and Artisans it is invaluable, removing 
dirt, fruit stains, ink, grease, etc. 














It always leaves the skin 
SMOOTH, SOFT, AND PLEASANT. 


It is very healing, and especially recommended se tr 
CHaprep Hanps or Face. 

For the NURSERY, no family should be without it. 

It is an excellent shaving soap. 

It will not waste nor crack when left for hours in the 
water. . 

It will last nearly twice as long as any other toilet 
soap. 

For sale by all Druggists and first-class Grocers. 





Cc. E. GRISWOLD & CO., 
AGENTS, 
88 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - - $400,000 00 





Surplus,- - - - - = &11,512 12 
Assets, July 1, 1869, - $711,512 12 





B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


The Suburban Home School, first-class, New 
Haven, Conn. Rev. Dr. SHEARS, Rector. See Circulars. 


COLCATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all dealers 
in fancy articles. } 

Tue Nation Press, 27 Rosz Street, New York. 



























